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Get More Speep in Less Time 


with 2QOTH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


Fourth Edition by Lessenberry 





Ask any teacher who is using 20TH CENTURY TYPE. 
WRITING, Fourth Edition. She will tell you that she 
is getting better results than she has ever obtained 
with any previous book. The plan followed in this 
book is to alternate the drives for speed and the drives 
for accuracy. Special new drills and exercises are 
included for forcing speed and accuracy. With this 
book it is not uncommon for the average speed in the 
class to be thirty words a minute (on three-minute or 
five-minute tests) with a high degree of accuracy at 
the end of thirty lessons. The student gets a quick 
start. Within a few lessons, he is writing complete 
sentences and is soon writing complete paragraphs 
and whole letters. 


Punctuation, grammar, and style are constantly em- 
phasized because these are important in the training 
of a good typist or stenographer. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your present type- 
writing book, be sure to examine 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, Fourth Edition, and try some of the new drills 
and exercises. You may obtain a one-year volume or a 
two-year volume with optional workbooks and tests. 











Here is what one teacher says: 


“Tt has been most gratifying to use your typing textbook. 
I feel that my beginners are accomplishing more than any 
other group I have ever taught. The presentation relieves 
the monotony of typing, and the punctuation technique 
drills and the syllabication rules are a most welcomed 
feature of your textbook.” 
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Wanted: More Professional Teachers 


*“‘Those who can’t, teach’’ is an expression that should be most repulsive 
to every teacher. Yet, there was a reason for its conception, and if investigated 
it would likely be found that its coming into being lay in the nonprofessionali- 
zation of teachers. It is time that such an expression be relegated to the past, 
for a teacher of today, who is deserving of the name, is one with certain pro- 
fessional skills and attitudes. 


Much criticism has been leveled at teachers of business education by busi- 
ness itself. Some of this criticism can be justified, and some of it cannot. A 
cross section of the preparation of business teachers would reveal that many 
of them have had no practical experience in doing the thing they are attempt- 
ing to teach. Actual experience should be a part of the preparation of all bysi- 
ness teachers and it should be emphasized by those training the busit.2ss 
teachers of tomorrow. » 


An abundance of literature is within the grasp of every business teacher. 
Articles of specific interest are found in many general educational magazines. 
Many fine business magazines and books are available free or at a nominal cost, 
while others are distributed as a part of the membership dues in professional 
organizations. No one can accumulate all available literature, but every busi- 
ness teacher should subscribe for one or two professional magazines and should 
purchase a few professional books each year. A teacher can increase his pro- 
fessional reading through the use of libraries, all of which have indices of articles 
and research on business education. 


National and regional business organizations offer much to assist a teacher 
in his professional growth. A fine professional interest is displayed by teachers 
when they leave the classroom and make acquaintances with their fellow teach- 
ers at the conventions sponsored by such organizations. Personal and lasting 
contacts are made at such meetings, and ideas are secured from the high-type 
programs arranged to suit every subject-matter field. More teachers should 
attend such conventions and many more should hold memberships in the 
organizations. 


More teachers should take advantage of the graduate programs established 
in numerous colleges and universities throughout the country that offer work 
in general and business education. Teachers will find in many of these schools 
graduate and undergraduate fraternities and societies organized in the voca- 
tional fields as well as in the general educational field. Business education is 
no exception in this particular professioual movement. Such organizations 
develop leadership, foster research, improve standards and render service to 
members in many ways. 


Business education can move forward and make still more significant con- 
tributions, but it can do so only through the increased professionalization of 
its teachers. 


Earl S. Dickerson, national president of Delta Pi Epsilon; 
acting head of department of commerce, Eastern II}linois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 


April, 1946 
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How to Increase Your Students’ Speed in Typewriting 


by 


D. D. Lessenberry 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





We are learning how to teach typewriting. 
Even now, we do not know a great deal about 
the most economical practice procedures to 
use; but we are learning. A few years ago 
an “idea man” was around with a statement 
to the effect that we should first build speed 
and then build accuracy. That idea was 
diametrically opposed to the then current 
classroom practice. The idea was challenging, 
but the idea was not immediately accepted 
because definite practice procedures were 
not then commonly known. Calling the 
throw, guided writing, and forced speed 
spurts are in widespread use now. Research 
and classroom use have shown that these pro- 
cedures for forcing speed can be used just as 
effectively to build accuracy. 

No teacher of typewriting objects to the 
development of maximum speed (with ac- 
ceptable accuracy) for every student. The 
objection to the emphasis on speed is that 
too often the students learn how to keep 
their fingers flying but do not make them fly 
to the right places. This is the cause of the 
doubt of the concept of “‘speed first.”” Many 
teachers fall into the rut of believing it is 
wise to “get accuracy and let speed take 
care of itself” for want of a charted course 
that will guarantee the ultimate develop- 
ment of appropriate accuracy along with 
high speed. In this article, no attempt will 
be made to debate the issue of “‘speed versus 
accuracy first.” The emphasis here will be on 
the necessity for knowing the purpose of 
practice and for selecting appropriate ma- 
terials and procedures so that the purpose 
can be achieved. When this is done, ap- 
propriate speed with acceptable accuracy can 
be attained. 

There are times when it is entirely de- 
fensible to “get speed and ignore errors” 
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From July 1 to December 15, Dr. Lessenberry was on leave of 
absence from the University of Pittsburgh while he was responsi- 
ble for part of the training program in the Army University Study 
Center in Shrivenham, England. 


temporarily. Similarly, there are times when 
the whole effort should be for the improve- 
ment of control without thought of typing a 
certain number of words. Students often 
know best whether the need is for emphasis 
on accuracy, or speed, or production. The 
effectiveness of the practice will depend to a 
large extent on (1) the recognition the stu- 
dent has of the imperative need for this par- 
ticular practice and (2) the insight the 
teacher has of the hindrances to learning. 

There may be a number of appropriate 
purposes of practice. Generally, though, the 
purposes are skill building and problem 
typing (or production). 

Skill building involves speed as well as 
accuracy. Problem typing involves the 
ability to organize for work as well as the 
skill to type the work. When the lesson is 
built around problem typing, it is necessary 
to provide needed practice for skill mainte- 
nance. Both skill building and problem 
typing appropriately belong in any program 
of typing where it is recognized that students 
must type right to learn to typewrite. The 
problems may change in content and diffi- 
culty and the practice materials for skill 
building may change similarly, but the 
sequence will not change—skill building 
must be followed by typing from problem 
situations if students are to learn to type- 
write. 

How long the emphasis on skill building 
should be continued is open to debate. Ex- 
perience indicates that best results come 
from a program of fairly short emphasis on 
skill building followed by a pause to use the 
skill in typing problems, then another em- 
phasis on skill building, and so on in a cycle 
of emphasis that varies more in the rate and 
difficulty than in the procedures used. 
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The student must know what level of 
response to use. When skill building is for 
the purpose of increasing speed, the word- 
rece Znition level of response should be used; 
when it is for control, a drop back in speed 
in order that emphasis may be on ease and 
continuity in stroking will facilitate the de- 
velopment of accurate typing. It is basically 
unsound to use the letter level of response in 
typing any material that can be handled on 
the higher response level, but psychologically 
it is sound to use any device that will build 
confidence in the typists. This is done when 
the letter level of response is used. This 
response level should not be used if the 
timed writing is to be checked for speed, as 
it restricts the rate with which a student 
can type. 

A good motto is this: “Know the purpose 
of the practice; select the materials that will 
aid the student to achieve the purpose; and 
choose a practice procedure that is appro- 
priate for use with the materials and in keep- 
ing with the purpose of practice.” The pur- 
pose of practice may change more frequently 
than either the materials or practice pro- 
cedures. Note the several different ways of 
using the following short paragraph: 


should be twice that of the quarter-minute; 
for the three-quarter minute, three times the 
quarter-minute goal; and the new minute 
goal should be four times that of the quarter- 
minute goal. When this series of timed writ- 
ings is completed, the student will, if he has 
met the goal each writing, be typing four 
words faster than on the original writing. 


For sustained typing. Determine the 
minute rate; then use the same material for 
five minutes. Then, let the students restart 
the paragraph at the end of each minute. The 
goal will be to type approximately the same 
number of words each minute as was typed 
in the first minute writing; hence, at the 
end of two minutes the call will be given to 
“Throw—type.” A similar call should be 
given at the end of three minutes, and so on. 
Each time the call is given, the students will 
throw the carriage and start again at the 
beginning of the paragraph. 


Guided writing for accuracy. Determine 
the minute rate; then set the new goal rate 
at least ten words lower than the original writ- 
ing. Determine quarter-minute goals and 
guide the typing by calling quarter, half, 
three quarters, and minute so the student will 


5 10 
You can relax when you are doing work that you know you 


15 20 
can do well. You often become tense when you are not sure of 


25 30 35 
your ability to do well what you have to do. If you want to 


40 45 
learn to type well, you will have to learn to relax when you 


50 
type. Pace your typing at a speed 


55 60 
well within your range of 


65 70 
easy control, and you will find that you can type with both 


75 
ease and speed. 


For speed spurts. Have the student type 
for one minute. Determine the correct words 
aminute. Divide the minute rate by four to 
determine the quarter-minute base rate. 
To the quarter-minute base rate, add one 
for the quarter-minute goal. Example: If a 
student types forty words in a minute writ- 
ing, he will have a base rate of ten words for 
& quarter-minute. Add one word to the 
base rate, and the goal for the first quarter- 
minute will be eleven. When the quarter- 
minute goal is achieved, time the writing 
for a half-minute with the guide for the 
quarter-minute called to indicate to each 
student that he is or is not typing at the 
expected rate. The goal for the half-minute 
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know each quarter-minute that he is or is 
not typing at the expected rate. 

Accuracy progression. The goal is to be 
errorless typing without regard to the num- 
ber of words typed. When a student has 
typed for one minute without an error, he 
automatically progresses to the two-minute 
timing. When he types without an error for 
the two minutes, he progresses to the three- 
minute timing, and so on until he is able to 
write for five minutes without an error. 
Although the number of words typed is not 
to be recorded since the goal is errorless 
typing, it is often revealing to check on the 
speed of writing when the student feels that 
speed is not a part of the goal. 
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Estimated rate. Ask that the typing be 
done at a rate that is half the usual speed. 
Advanced students should set the goal at 
approximately twenty to twenty-five words 
a minute. If they type for an unspecified 
time so as not to check the copy for speed, 
and if the emphasis is on easy, continuous 
typing, many of them will be amazed at the 
end of a minute of writing to find that they 
have typed much faster than they believed 
they could. If the students can “feel” how 
easy it is to type when there is no tension 
and when the goal is just to keep on, they 
will, in time, learn to use this same technique 
of typing in their longer timed writings. 

A sentence or a series of sentences may be 
used in many different ways to achieve dif- 
ferent purposes. ‘The mere typing of the 
sentence a number of times is not enough. 
The typing must be directed toward a 
specific end. There are a number of ways in 
which a series of sentences may be typed. 
The following sentences will illustrate the 
kind of practice material that can be used 
in different ways: 


in sentence length with each call of the 
throw leads to easy growth in speed. 


Calling the throw for sustained speed. A 
page of sentences of different length will 
furnish the means of individualizing the 
practice. Let each student select the sen- 
tence that will be the right speed. Call the 
throw each fifteen seconds or twelve seconds 
or ten seconds, according to the general 
typing speed of the class demands. Have 
the sentence repeated. This repetitive 
typing will build speed. 


Calling the throw for guided writing. This 
procedure should be used when the student 
agrees to type at a specified rate that is 
within his range of typing speed. To elimin- 
ate the pause at the end of the line that may 
occur when the call is for forced speed, the 
call should be given as 1 (for the first 
sentence) at the end of fifteen seconds, if 
that is the timing used; 2 for the second 
sentence; and so on for the minute of writing. 
The advantage of this guide is that the stu- 
dent will know at the end of each sentence 





Worps Worvs Worps 
15 12 10 
Turow | Turow | Turow 
Strokes — a 
50 = Do all of your work just as well as you can do it. 40 50 60 
53 It is the right of every man to do well in this work. 42 53 64 
55 Train the finger to hit the key and release it quickly. 44 55 66 
57 Do all the work as well as if you were to be paid for it. 46 57 68 
60 I can type some of these words without thinking the letters. 48 60 72 


Calling the throw for forced speed. Instead 
of having the student pause briefly at the 
end of the line to wait for the call, have him 
type until the call is given even though this 
may mean that he will type no more than a 
word or two on the second line before the 
call is given. When the call is given, the 
line is to be typed again with the same pro- 
cedure. This method of typing under time 
stimulates each student to type to his 
maximum stroking speed. It also provides 
for the return of the carriage from points 
other than at the end of the line. All stu- 
dents can use the same sentence. 

Calling the throw for gradual increase in 
speed. ave each student begin with the 
sentence that can be typed at the specified 
rate; then at each call of the throw, type the 
succeeding sentence which will be two or 
three strokes faster. The gradual increase 
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that he is or is not typing at the expected 
rate. There is no pressure to type more than 
the specified rate. The purpose of the prac- 
tice, when this procedure is used, is to learn 
to type at a controlled rate. 


Calling the throw for accuracy. The same 
sentences and the procedures used to build 
speed can be used to build accuracy, except 
that they will be timed for slower typing. 
For example, if a fifty-stroke sentence has 
been used for sustained speed and the call 
has been for the ten-second throw, change 
the call to a twelve-second throw and have 
the student pace his typing at this slower 
rate. The call for a gradual increase in speed 
with the goal of errorless typing can 
used provided the rate is set for a lower 
speed than that used when the goal is the 
gradual increase in speed without the em- 
phasis on accuracy. 
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A Short Course in the Psychology of Selling 


Many high school students who 


T. L. Engle 


salesman be able to present the 


are not taking courses in salesman- Indiana University Extension prospective customer with general 


ship have occasion to make sales. 
Perhaps they wish to sell merchan- 
dise of some kind for the benefit of a school 
project, or they may meet some of their 
personal expenses by selling in local stores or 
in house-to-house selling after school hours 
and on Saturday. There is no royal road to 
geometry, and neither is there a royal road 
to successful selling. No short course can 
take the place of a well-rounded course 
in salesmanship, but sometimes commercial 
teachers have to “pep up” a school sale by 
working with teachers and students who are 
not trained in commercial work. Home room 
teachers often have to “‘put over” sales cam- 
paigns of various kinds although they know 
little about the psychology of selling. 

Many books have been written and courses 
have been developed about the psychology 
of selling, but for the teacher seeking to give 
some assistance to students not taking the 
regular commercial course the following 
short course is suggested. If necessary, the 
course may be covered in a single class ses- 
sion. 

There are three basic principles for suc- 
cessful selling: 

(1) The salesman must enjoy working 
with people. If he has not learned this art 
previously, he must learn it as part of his 
training in salesmanship. He must not have 
his feelings hurt when a prospective cus- 
tomer decides not to buy. Extraverted indi- 
viduals usually make the best salesmen, 
although introverted individuals are often 
successful in selling for a cause in which they 
believe. There is no salesman “type.” Any- 
one who tries to develop a pleasing person- 
ality can be a successful salesman. 

(2) The salesman is a teacher; the pros- 
pective buyers are his students. Sometimes 
we hear people speak of a good salesman as 
though he had equal ability to sell anything 
and everything, but a salesman is a person 
who sells, or at least tries to sell, some specific 
commodities or services. An important 
factor in successful selling is the knowledge 
of the specific merchandise or service being 
sold and the ability to teach this information 
to prospective customers. The salesman 
must have as many personal experiences as 
possible with the product that he is selling. 
In addition, he may need to study technical 
books and magazines. Not only must the 
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information about: his merchan- 
dise or service but he must also 
be prepared to answer specific questions 
that the customer may ask. Just as a good 
school teacher cannot know too much about 
the subject he is teaching, so the good sales- 
man-teacher cannot know too much about 
the merchandise or service that he is selling. 

(3) Persistance is necessary for successful 
selling. No salesman makes a sale every time 
he makes an attempt. In one study of selling 
a check was made in order to learn how many 
calls salesmen made before giving up the job 
as hopeless. It was found that nearly 50 per 
cent made one call and quit and that about 
25 per cent made two calls and quit. How- 
ever, it was discovered that the great bulk of 
the buying was not done until after the third 
call. In other words, the salesmen who per- 
sisted received the orders. Those who tried 
once or twice and quit probably complained 
about their hard luck. 

There is no substitute or shortcut for the 
basic principles just mentioned. The student 
who has mastered these principles is well on 
the road to successful selling. However, 
there are some little techniques which the 
salesman needs to know in order to be most 
efficient in his work. Student salesmen 
should consider the following ten techniques 
as they complete their short course in the 
psychology of selling. 

(1) Greet each customer with a smile and 
a cheerful word. In case you cannot wait 
upon him immediately give him some assur- 
ancd of how soon you can help him. 

(2) If you are new at selling, memorize 
your opening sentences and possibly your 
closing sentences. There is danger of becom- 
ing stereotyped, but the beginning salesman 
can gain confidence in himself by using this 
technique. 

(3) Try to get the customer to handle the 
merchandise or at least a sample or small 
working model. This will enable him to have 
personal experiences with the merchandise 
just as you have had personal experiences 
with it. Automobile salesmen apply this 
technique when they say to the prospective 
customer, “Just drive it yourself.” 

(4) Make it easy for the customer to in- 
dicate his choice. One expert salesman has 
phrased it in this way, do not ask ‘Which 
(Concluded,on page 836) 
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Reteaching the Placement of the Decimal Point in 
Multiplication and Division 


by 


George M. Hittler 
The State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


MULTIPLICATION. Errors in arith- 
metic too frequently can be traced 
to the mislocation of the decimal 
point. These errors have serious 
consequences in the business office 
and the statistical laboratory. 

The following discussion will 
describe a practical method for de- 
termining the decimal position in 
multiplication. 

The principles will be developed 
by applying them to “mental” 
arithmetic. First of all, it is neces- 
sary to review ideas about the 
decimal point as given in most 
arithmetic books. There is but one 
rule. It says, Count the decimal places in the 
multiplicand and in the multiplier, and point 
off that many decimal places from the right- 
hand end of the product. This simple count is 
illustrated below. There are five decimal 
positions in the multiplier and multiplicand; 
therefore, there are five decimal positions 
in the product. 


one 

wm 1 69 >) 
© =t/0 69 
Cleon 


5 
6 
615915 

6283.70170 


The above process writes the right-end 
digits of the multiplier and multiplicand 
(factors) in the same column; that is, 5 and 2 
are in the same column. The multiplier is 
read from right to left; that is, one multiplies 
by 2, then by 8, then by 1, then by 9, and 
finally adds. But a more practical teaching 
of the decimal point for multiplication re- 
quires that the left-end digits be written in 
the same column. The 9 and the 6 are in the 
same column. One multiplies by 9, then by 1, 
then by 8, then by 2, and then adds. The 
above problem would then be performed as 
follows: 








68.435 
91.82 
615915 
68435 
547480 
136870 
6283.70170 
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If the left-end digits are in the 
same column and if one multiplies 
from left to right, the decimal can 
be located before the problem is 
solved. Several interrelated ideas 
are used. They all require simple 
observation of the decimal posi- 
tions in multiplier and multipli- 
cand. The following simple ex- 
ample illustrates the first idea. 


4.1 
x 4 





If there is only one whole digit (4) 
in the multiplier, the decimal in the 
product is between the same columns as in the 
multiplicand. 

1 


1 


x 
1 





oO 


+ 


The preceding sentence expresses the first 
idea. It is true in each of the following 
examples. You can verify this fact by count- 
ing decimal positions as in arithmetic, if you 
wish. 

6.9 1 


7.64 
6 9.1 


a 
Clo > COl> > 


45.5 


.682 
x 6 


4.092 





9.0216 
7 


SS.is is 


In somewhat different words, then, one 
can say that if the multiplier has only one 
whole digit, the decimal in the product is 
between the same columns as it is in the 
multiplicand. 

The first idea remains true no matter how 
many digits are added after the multiplier’s 
decimal point. Observe below that decimal 
digits in the multiplier do not affect the 
position of the product’s decimal at all. 
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Count decimal places in the products to 
prove that fact, if you wish. 


91 


Ol > 


6 4 
3 8 
022 


CO] Or 
© wm ltom 
© © 
a 


BDico Oo Or 


8 2 
02 


2] 09 CO Or 
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682 
6.0 3 


4092 
2046 


4.11246 





The second major idea relates to multi- 
pliers that contain two whole digits. If there 
are two whole digits in the multiplier, the 
decimal position moves once to the right. 
An example follows: 


6892 

44 
27568 

27568 
303248 


The decimal moved one column fo the 
right in the product. Count the decimals if 
you want to prove this fact. 

Also, if the multiplier contains three whole 
digits, the decimal in the product moves two 
columns to the right. Count the decimal posi- 
tions to prove this fact. 


68 9 2. 
55 5 a ro 
34460 Three whole digits in multiplier, 
34460 decimal moves two columns to the 
$4460 ~~ Tght. 
$82506 0. 


Again, the number of decimal places in 
either the multiplier or multiplicand makes 
no difference. Observe in the following 
examples that the product’s decimal is 
always as many columns to the right of the 
multiplicand’s decimal as there are whole 
digits less one in the multiplier. 





689 2. 
§555 
34460 Four whole digits in the multiplier, 
$4460 decimal moves three columns to 
$4460 the right. 
34460 
$8285060. 
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68 9.2 
5.5 5 
34460 One whole digit in the multiplier, 
34460 decimal does not move. 
34460 
3825.060 
6.892 
§ 5 5.5 
34460 Three whole digits in the multi- 
34460 plier, decimal moves two columns 
34460 to the right. 
34460 
3828.5060 


A rule which summarizes all the preceding 
discussion can now be memorized easily. 
When the multiplier contains whole digits, 
count the whole digits in the multiplier, sub- 
tract one, move the decimal in the multiplicand 
that many places to the right, and you have 
found the column in which the product’s 
decimal will appear. 

However, some multipliers have no whole 
digits. They are entirely decimal fractions; 
for example, .1, .2, .3, .4, .5, .6, .7, .8, and .9. 
Multiply any multiplicand by any one of 
these multipliers, as follows: 

3.0 
2 
.6 0 


The decimal has moved one column to the 
left from the column where it was found in 
the multiplicand. This move always occurs 
when a multiplier starts in the “tenths” 
column. It is immaterial that there may be 
many decimal digits because you look only 
at the first one. Notice the following ex- 
amples, and count the decimal places in the 
products to prove to yourself that there is 
one move to the left. 
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Temporarily, then, one can say that if the 
multiplier consists of a decimal fraction 
starting in the “‘tenths” position, the decimal 
in the multiplicand is moved one column to 
the left and that becomes the decimal position 
in the product. 

The final idea relates to decimal multipliers 
which have ciphers (0) between the decimal 
point and the first digit which is not a zero. 
These ciphers are called intervening ciphers. 
Such multipliers are exemplified by the 
following numbers: .01, .06, .09, .002, .008, 
.007, .000009, .0632, .00928, and .0086214. 

A problem using one of these multipliers is 
given below. Note that the decimal moves 
once because of the fact that the multiplier 
is a decimal and moves once more for each 
intervening cipher. Count the decimal posi- 
tions to see that that statement is true. 


691.8 
.002 


1.3 8 3 6 
24.0 

.0 3 
eo 


642.19 
00009 


Werte I 





The second, and last, rule to be memorized 
can now be stated. When the multiplier is 
entirely a decimal, that is, if there are no whole 
numbers in the multiplier, count the intervening 
ciphers in the multiplier, add one, and move 
the decimal in the multiplicand that many 
places to the left. The decimal in the product 
will be in the same column as the new decimal 
in the multiplicand. 

The above two rules are all that needs to 
be known. To apply them, one needs only 
to look at the multiplier and note whether 
or not it has whole digits. If it does have 
whole digits, apply rule one; if it is a decimal 
fraction, apply rule two. 

These rules function on all adding and 
calculating machines. The operator may 
perform different manipulations, but he is 
always applying one of these rules. He may 
“fix” the decimal on the machine and put 
the new multiplicand in the machine; he 
may put the digits into the machine and then 
point off the decimal; or he may put a 
multiplicand into the machine, point it off 
as written, and then move the decimal 
pointers. He never needs to give more at- 
tention to the decimal in the multiplier; he 
merely multiplies from the left to right. 

Division. The decimal point in machine 
division behaves in almost the same way as 
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it does in long division. The following 
examples show what happens in division. 
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In division, when the divisor is a whole 
number, the decimal is between the same 
columns in the quotient as it is in the 
dividend. 

But machines do not record the quotient 
quite so conveniently. They move the 
quotient one or more columns to the left. 
On a machine, the above problems would be 
recorded as follows: 


0 


Or 


1 


[5 2 5. 


5 
26.00 
25[ 650. 
26.01 


25 | 650.25 


If the machine moves the quotient, then 
the decimal must move, so one merely 
counts the whole digits in the divisor and 
moves the decimal that many places to the 
left in the dividend. Therefore, in each of 
the problems below, one can predict the 
columns in which the quotient’s decimal 
will appear. 

One whole digit in divisor, move 
decimal in dividend once left. The 
quotient’s decimal will fall be 


tween the columns in which the 
3 and 8 are located. 


10 7.6 
| 538.0 


Gr 


Two whole digits in divisor, move 
dividend’s decimal twice left. The 
quotient’s decimal will be be- 
tween the columns occupied by 
the 6 and the 5. 


rh) 
~ 
~ 


Same idea exactly as the illustra- 
tion above. Decimal fractions in 
the dividend do not change the 
operation of the rule. 
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One whole digit in the divisor; 
move the quotient’s decimal! once 
to the left, as above. The decimal 
in the divisor does not change the 
operation of the rule. 
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But, perhaps the divisor has no whole 
numbers; that is, it is a decimal fraction. 
Let us examine the “tenths” position divi- 
sors; that is, divide by .1, .2, .3, .4, .5, .6, .7, 


8, or .9. 
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In the teaching of arithmetic, the divisor 
and dividend are both multiplied by ten to 
remove the decimal in the divisor, so the 
example above reads: 

10 5 0. 
515250. 


However, the machine position is as fol- 
lows, which pulls the decimal right back to 
the column where it was in the dividend. 


105 0. 
5 | 56 2 5.0 


The same rule is true for all decimal di- 
visors beginning in the “tenths” position. 
Study the following problems. Note that 
the decimal stands still no matter how many 
numbers there are in the divisor. 


260 0. 


2501] 625.25 


In each case the decimal in the quotient 
is between the same columns as it was in the 
dividend. That is, if you remove the decimal 
from the divisor by multiplying by 10, 100, 
1000, or 10,000 and then put the quotient in 
a machine position, the decimal returns to 
the same columns as in the original dividend. 

Perhaps the divisor has no whole digits 
and has some ciphers between the decimal 
point and the first digit; for example, .01, .05, 
.006, .00009. These ciphers are called inter- 
vening ciphers. In long division, such divisors 
are cleared of the decimal by multiplying 
both divisor and dividend by a power of 
ten, as follows: 


025/650 
or 


26000 
25|650000. 





But the machine records the quotient in 
machine position as follows: 
26000.00 
25| 650.000 





Note that the decimal position has really 
moved one column right and that there was 


one intervening cipher in the original divisor 
(.025). 


Now study the following examples, noting 
that the machine decimal position moves 
one column right for each intervening cipher. 


260000 
0025] 650.0 





2600000 
0002501] 650250 





In other words, one can count the inter- 
vening ciphers and move the decimal one 
column to the right for each cipher, thus de- 
termining the position of the quotient’s 
decimal. 


The above discussion can all be sum- 
marized in three very simple rules: 


1. When the divisor contains whole num- 
bers, count them. The quotient’s 
decimal on the machine will be that 
many columns to the left of the position 
of the dividend’s decimal. 


2. When the divisor is a decimal fraction, 
containing intervening ciphers, count 
the ciphers. The quotient’s decimal 
will be that many columns to the right 
of the position of the dividend’s 
decimal. 


3. If the divisor contains neither whole 
numbers nor decimals, the quotient’s 
decimal is between the same columns as 
the dividend’s decimal. 


These simple rules apply when working 
with any commonly used adding or calculat- 
ing equipment. They are not so apparent on 
crank-driven or rotary calculators, which 
provide mechanical and visual checks for 
decimalization, but their operation can be 
discerned. 


The rules apply to the processes of stroke 
wheel and direct subtract-division. ‘They 
apply to reciprocal division when the re- 
ciprocal is the multiplier, but, when the re- 
ciprocal is the multiplicand, the decimal rules 
for multiplication must be used. 


The following simple summary shows all 
that need to be known about the decimal 
point in multiplication and division, includ- 
ing the special application to reciprocal di- 
vision mentioned above. (See next page.) 
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SUMMARY OF DECIMAL RULES FOR MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
In Multiplication In Division 


1. Multiplier has whole digits, count them, subtract 1; 1. Divisor has whole digits, count them; move left in 
move right in multiplicand. dividend. 


2. Decimal fraction multiplier has intervening ciphers, % Decimal fraction divisor has intervening ciphers, 
count them, add 1; move left in multiplicand. count them; move right in dividend. 


$. Multiplier has neither whole digits nor intervening 3. Divisor has neither whole digits nor intervening 
ciphers; move one column right in multiplicand. ciphers; decimal in quotient is between same col- 
umns as in dividend. 


Reciprocal Division 
It is true that: 











25 650 =S>" = 650x— = 650x.04 = 26 
v0 vo 
Dividend is 650 
Divisor is 25 
Reciprocal of divisor is .0 4 
Case 1: Reciprocal is the multiplicand Case 2: Reciprocal is the multiplier. 
Solution: . A 5 0 Solution: 650 
a 4 x .04 
7 . x 6°50 
Move decimal exactly as in mul- 
tiplication. Problem then reads: -* imal in divi 650 
pucntion. Even them sends: 20 Move decimal! in dividend accord- . 
76.00 ing to rules for division. Problem a Se 
Helpful hint: , then reads: 26.00 


There are always as many intervening ciphers in 
any reciprocal as there are whole digits in the divisor Ignore decimal point in reciprocal. 
itself less 1. 
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Visual Aids in Business Education 


by 
Harry Q. Packer 


Supervisor of Distributive Education 
Middlesex County Vocational Schools 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 


Second of a series of three articles by Mr. Packer 





MANUALS AND POSTERS. In- 
structors who have used these 
aids in the various business 
education subjects have been 
pleased with the results. Stu- 
dents seem to take a great deal 
of pride in creating an original 
manual and poster. The man- 
ual, for example the merchan- 
dise manual used in commer- 
cial geography, junior business 
training, salesmanship, retail 
merchandising, or consumer 
education, should tell the com- 
plete story of the product. It 
requires not only exhaustive 
research in the library, but the student also 
finds that it becomes necessary to correspond 
with outside agencies, such as manufacturers 
and trade associations for further informa- 
tion. Facts, illustrations, and other materials 
are then arranged in an orderly fashion and 
an original cover is prepared for the manual. 
Later in the semester, a summary of the 
individual student manuals may be given in 
class. Posters can be devoted to similar 
topics, and for some extremely interesting 
results the instructors may ask the class to 
create a title on the poster without writing 
or printing it with the ordinary paint, crayon, 
ink, or pencil. Most effective results are also 
obtained by using posters to visualize diffi- 
cult problems in shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. The following are suggested 
chapter headings for a student-made mer- 
chandise manual: 

Chapter I 


Chapter II 
Chapter III 


Romance of Merchandise 
Raw Materials Used 
Manufacturing Processes 


Chapter IV Types of Merchandise 
Chapter V_—_ Colors of Merchandise 
Chapter VI Sizes of Merchandise 


Chapter VII Uses of Merchandise 
Chapter VIII Stock Arrangement 
Chapter IX Display and Advertising 
Chapter X Care of Merchandise 
Chapter XI _ Selling Points 

Chapter XII Government Regulations 
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Besides these twelve basic 
chapters, the preparation of a 
manual should also include 
(1) an original cover. (2) title 
page, (3) preface, (4) table of 
contents, (5) brief objective 
test based on each chapter, and 
(6) a complete bibliography 
for future reference. 

MERCHANDISE MANUAL PROJ- 
ect. In commercial geography, 
salesmanship, consumer edu- 
cation, and the retail training 
classrooms, more time should 
be allowed for research and 
preparation of individual man- 
uals. Finally, each student is permitted to 
present his manual to the group. The stu- 
dent explains his manual without reading it 
and exhibits all pertinent pictures and illus- 
trations in the manual so that they can be 
seen clearly by each member of the class. At 
the completion of the manual, the student 
can test the group by having them answer 
the questions that he prepared on the im- 
portant points in each chapter. 

An interesting training project may be 
developed by asking the students to devote 
a section of their notebooks for merchandise 
manual reviews. As each student presents 
his manual, the group records (1) topic, (2) 
name of student, (3) date, (4) important 
facts, (5) weak points, and (6) good points. 
Several students are asked to read their 
reviews to the group at the end of the 
presentation. 

In a part-time co-operative program where 
the trainee spends part of his time on the 
job, the co-ordinator has an excellent op- 
portunity to follow up the trainee’s use of 
the merchandise manual. 

CHARTS, MAPS, GRAPHS, AND DIAGRAMS. 
These comprise the largest group of visual 
aids in use today. For effective classroom 
use they should be the size of a poster and 
clear enough for every student to see even 
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from the back of the room. Some instructors 
have been successful in placing these aids on 
large window shades that can be easily rolled 
up and stored. It would also be very helpful 
to build a light fixture similar to an artist’s 
easel on which the aid can be placed when it 
is being discussed. Only one aid should be 
discussed at a time. The instructor should 
avoid standing in front of the aid. 

The preparation of charts, maps, graphs, 
and diagrams is an excellent student-project 
in the various business education subjects. 
For example, floor charts, table charts, and 
process or distribution charts, are especially 
useful in the discussion of numerous topics in 
commercial geography, business economics, 
consumer education, and junior business 
training. 

Maps are not only valuable in commercial 
geography, but they may also be effectively 
used in subjects, such as salesmanship, junior 
business training, retail selling, and the dis- 
tributive occupations to give the student a 
clear picture, ofzhis community and local 
area. In some cases, these maps may be 
purchased through your local Chamber of 
Commerce or Board of Trade. However, if 
none are available, follow these simple rules 
and prepare your own. 

1. In large urban areas, prepare a map in sections. 
2. Clearly label al] main streets. 
3. In small communities, break down the map to 


include individual homes, stores, and outstanding 
points of interest. 

4. Show all primary and secondary shopping areas. 

5. Make the scale large enough for good vision. 

6. Use a ruler and a pencil. Fill in the map later 
with crayon and ink. 

7. Large show cards or sheets of wrapping paper are 
suitable. For a permanent map, use a 4’ x 6’ 
sheet of fiber wood. 

8. Do not overcrowd. 


Pie graphs breaking down the profit and 
loss statement, bar graphs comparing present 
volume with past sales, a line or plotted 
curve graph showing the rise and fall of the 
stock market or the cost of living, and a pic- 
torial graph visualizing the production or 
output of an industrial concern or foreign 
nation are only a few of the uses of graphs. 

The X-ray and operational diagrams are 
essential tools for good instructions in be- 
ginning typewriting and office practice. 
Excellent diagrams have been prepared by 
most of the typewriter and business machine 
companies. However, it is easy to construct 
helpful diagrams for use in numerous other 
topics in business education, such as store 
layout, window display, and counter and 
merchandise arrangement in the study of 
the distributive occupations. 
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Every effort should be made to keep these 
visual aids arranged orderly in a safe and 
easily accessible place. 

OBJECTS, SPECIMENS, AND MODELS. Every 
attempt should be made to use the actual 
object in class demonstrations and discus- 
sions. It is extremely difficult to discuss 
certain topics dealing with a specific object 
thoroughly, without having the class look 
at it or handle it. It is not necessary for the 
school to purchase these training aids be- 
cause the local businessmen are usually 
willing to lend them to the school for this 
purpose. Where business subjects are being 
taught on a co-operative basis, this is a 
simple matter. In any case, the instructor 
should take care of this training material, 
and in case of damage, an adjustment should 
be made. In salesmanship, retailing, mer- 
chandising, or the distributive occupations, 
sales demonstration can be effective only 
when the actual merchandise is used. Some 
items, because of size, extreme cost, or in- 
accessibility, can be handled better in the 
classroom through the medium of a specimen. 
Unwieldy rugs, expensive fur coats, raw 
cotton, and wool are a few examples. Much 
can be done with the use of models in teach- 
ing many of the business subjects. For 
example, an entire floor of a business office, 
department store, or a self-service market 
can be laid out accurately by the use of 
scaled models. Not only would the actual 
preparation of these models be an ideal 
learning situation, but further use of them 
could result in many other worth-while 
achievements. Only the surface has been 
scratched in the use of scaled models in 
business education. 

The talents of the individual students and 
the instructor should be utilized to the fullest 
extent in the preparation, mounting, and 
preserving of these visual aids. 

Commodities and similar objects do not 
require any special preparations. ‘They 
are usually obtained in their finished form. 
However, there should be ample space for 
displaying and storing this material in the 
classroom. 

In order to facilitate accessibility, filing, 
and the use of specimens, commodities 
should be either placed in clearly marked 
cardboard cartons, glass, and cellophane con- 
tainers, or mounted. The type of mounting 
used will depend to a large extent on the 
kind of specimen. 

TEXTILE PROJECT. For example, textile 
swatches, which require close inspection and 
student handling for complete understand- 
ing, might best be mounted on individual 
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RESEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


VisuaL Arps IN DistrisutivE EpucaTion 


MEETING #7 


H. Q. Packer, Instructor 





STORE TRIP 





Objective: General reconnaissance of store procedure, organization, and layout. 





Store: 


Location: 





Guide: 





Date: 





1. Store origin and type: 


9. Store layout: 





2. Store system: 





3. Merchandise department: 





10. Buying: 





11. Receiving and checking goods: 





4. Publicity department: 





12. Marking goods: 





5. Maintenance department: 





6. Finance and control department: 








13. Pricing: 





14. Merchandise control: 





7. Personnel department: 





15. Advertising: 





8. Personnel training: 











16. Window and store display: 








Check List for Store Trip 


3” x 5” or 5” x 7” index cards. Place the speci- 
men in the upper left-hand corner of the 
cards. Put glue or paste on the upper edge to 
permit the lower end to hang free. This will 
allow the student to feel or examine the 
sample minutely. The remainder of the 
card should contain (1) name of fabric, (2) 
kind of fabric, (3) type of weave, (4) brief 
description, (5) advantages, (6) disadvan- 
tages, and (7) uses. 

Preparing a complete set of textiles cards 
is an excellent class project. To test the 
student’s ability to identify fabrics, the in- 
structor can prepare a set of textile cards, 
using similar fabrics. but“with a different 
design or color. The test card should con- 
tain only the swatch and a number or letter 
for classification. 

OFFICE AND STORE LAYOUT PROJECT. A sim- 
ple set of models may be prepared for use in 
an office or store layout project, by using the 
following directions: 

1. Use scale 4" = 1 ft. 

2. Cut piece of smooth cardboard to represent floor. 


8. Rule guide lines on cardboard horizontally and 
vertically to show scale and facilitate spacing. 
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4. Measure off desired lengths on equipment; and 
fixture suitable moulding, wallboard, or plywood. 


5. Cut with saw and smooth edges with sandpaper. 
6. If desired, the models may be varnished, painted 
one color, or painted to represent different types 

of operations. 

Dominoes, checkers, building blocks, metal 
construction sets, and many other toys may 
also be adopted for use as models in business 
education. 

INSTRUCTIONAL FIELD TRIP. The school trip 
is one of the most potent visual aids avail- 
able to every instructor in business educa- 
tion. Its actual reality is education in its 
proper setting. A wealth of experiences is 
at one’s finger tips in his own community. 
Field trips develop specific interests that will 
carry over to correlated work in the class- 
room. Qne should select the organization, 
office or store that does an outstanding job 
in some particular phase of business. Actu- 
ally observing a production belt line, a 
smoothly functioning office, a department 
store window being trimmed, or a counter 
being set up in a variety store stimulates and 
supplements a similar individual student 
project in the classroom. A field trip has 
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much more meaning if it is carefully planned 
with the owner or manager of the organiza- 
tion being visited. The student should be 
prepared for the trip by adequate class dis- 
cussions, and important points for which to 
look should be pointed out. A simple but 
comprehensive check list will prove helpful. 
The manager or the guide should also have a 
copy of this check list to make certain each 
point is covered. The field trip information 
should be discussed and utilized immediately 
upon returning to the classroom. Business 
executives and others who have completed 
Program D, “How to Teach An Employee,” 
or a similar adult program, can make a 
field trip extremely interesting and worth- 
while. 


The check list on page 325, for use in a 
store trip, was developed at the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, during the summer of 1945. 

Occasionally it is convenient to invite 
businessmen and other outside authorities. 
to visit the classroom and speak to the class. 
This adds zest to the lesson, and it is ex- 
tremely valuable when correlated with the 
topic being discussed. A check sheet is a 
helpful guide to a speaker. The experiences 
of a successful business executive or employee 


can be inspiring to students studying in 
business education. 

Each trip will present its individual prob- 
lems. However, the following suggestions 
are basic and are applicable in the majority 
of situations. 


1. Determine the specific aim of the trip. 


2. Select the business organization that. will best 
serve the purpose. 

3. Receive permission from the proper school au- 
thorities to make the trip. Check all institu- 
tional regulations. 

4. Make definite arrangements with the business 
manager as to (1) date, (2) time, (3) number of 
students, (4) number of guides, and (5) objec- 
tives of the trip. 

5. Prepare check sheets for each student. Also 
prepare field trip guides. 

6. The instructor should visit the business organi- 
zation and become familiar with the itinerary 
before taking the actual trip. 

7. Check on location of rest rooms and eating fa- 
cilities. 

8. Check transportation facilities. 

9. Provide transportation for each student, or give 
specific directions about where to meet. 

10. Limit groups to a maximum of ten students. It 
is difficult for one guide to adequately handle a 
larger number. 

11. Make certain each student knows what to ob- 
serve. 


12. Be punctual. Arrive and depart at the set time. 








A Short Course in Selling 


(Continued from page 327) 


one?” but ask “This one?” In one case 
clerks had been asking patrons whether they 
wanted a large or a small Coca Cola. After 
the clerks were instructed to say “Large 
one?” it was found that customers took a 
large one two out of five times. 


(5) Ask the customer questions which he 
will be likely to answer by “Yes.” If you 
ask him questions which are easily answered 
by “No” he may say “No” again when he 
comes to the final buying decision. 

(6) Do not argue with a customer. Argu- 
ment often leads to anger and a customer is 
not likely to buy when he is angry. If you 
do not agree with the customer on some point 
you might say, “Well, I think differently 
from you about that, but, of course, every- 
one has a right to his own opinion.” The 
prospective customer is lost to whom you 
say, ““You just do not know what you are 
talking about.” 

(7) If the sale involves weighing a quan- 
tity of merchandise, put too little into the 
sack at first rather than too much. Suppose 
that you are working in a grocery and happen 
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to be selling cookies in the bulk. Put about 
three-fourths of a pound in the sack at first 
and then slowly add cookies until the scales 
show a pound. The customer will be pleased 
to see each additional cookie going into the 
sack. If you had put in one and one-fourth 
pounds at first and then taken out one cookie 
after another until the scales showed one 
pound, the customer would have had an un- 
pleasant rather than a pleasant experience. 


(8) Keep the customer’s attention focused 
on the merchandise or service that you are 
trying to sell. If he begins talking about 
other matters or merchandise in general, try 
to lead the conversation back to the original 
interest. 

(9) Tell the customer about your own 
satisfactory experiences in using the article 
or at least about the experiences of other 
satisfied customers. A personal incident is 
often more appealing than technical in- 
formation. 

(10) Whether the customer buys or does 
not buy, close the sales interview under 
pleasant conditions. If you leave the cus- 
tomer under pleasant circumstances, he will 
probably return and he may buy | some 
merchandise the next time. 
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Vocational Business Education Must Select! 


by 


J. Frank Dame 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


If business courses are to achieve 
a really vocational objective they 
must not serve as a dumping 
ground and be crowded with mis- 
fits. 

To put this in a more positive 
manner would be to state: Busi- 
ness education of a vocational type 
must select its personnel! 

It has been said that, ““We can’t 
pick our parents, but we can pick 
our friends.” It is time that busi- 
ness education does some of this 
kind of picking. 

An idea has taken root in the 
minds of many general educators 
that business courses are easy courses or at 
least are places where failures in other class 
work may be “dumped.” Surely the stand- 
ards of the business world are not of a grade 
that would lead to such an erroneous con- 
clusion. A mere passing grade in typewriting, 
machine operation, or bookkeeping is not 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
business world. 

Let us consider for a moment why students 
select business courses. Is it because they 
have an objective in mind? Do they expect 
to be readily employed after graduation from 
high school? The answer, of course, is in the 
affirmative and if a careful selection of stu- 
dents is made, these young people will not be 
disappointed. But if careful selection is not 
made, a large proportion of them will be dis- 
couraged, and there will be many marginal 
workers. Thus their job automatically be- 
comes a “blind alley” and graduates will find 
themselves doing a kind of work far different 
from that for which they received training. 

Wrong choices of students in terms of 
courses render no one any lasting service. 
The products of such improper course 
selection not only make unsatisfactory job 
adjustments, but in addition the school and 
the employer are placed in an unfortunate 
position. Thus all three are “cheated” in the 
process. 

There is a real cost involved whenever a 
businessman discovers he has employed a 
marginal or submarginal worker. Not only 
does the work done by the employer yield 
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unsatisfactory results, but this 
same worker usually develops a 
type of attitude which proves to 
be a direct liability to the em- 
ployer. The resulting loss of good 
will on the part of all employees 
coming in contact with such a 
worker plus possible contacts with 
patrons of the employing organi- 
zation inevitably leads the em- 
ployer to a consideration of the 
school from whence the inefficient 
worker comes. Thus, in time, busi- 
nessmen begin to discover which 
schools are preparing effective 
workers. Logically the succeeding 
reaction of employers is an avoidance of the 
graduates of certain schools, which in turn 
operates to lower the reputation of these 
schools as potential suppliers of personnel. 

Those who take business curricula should 
be students who have a high degree of zeal 
and enthusiasm for doing good work. 
Satisfactory marks in other subjects are one 
good criteria. Surely, scholastic ability is 
necessary to do good work in vocational 
business subjects. In addition, prognostic 
tests should be administered and prospective 
business students should be interviewed by 
responsible business teachers. A study must 
be made of the students’ interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. Job requirements must be 
known by business teachers, and those stu- 
dents who do not possess the seeming es- 
sential personal traits should be warned. 
True, some of these traits can be developed 
if the right kind of raw material is present, 
but such development will not take place in 
the absence of self-analysis and adaptability 
on the part of the student. When such de- 
velopment is impossible, the school should 
frankly and honestly withhold reeommenda- 
tion for any type of job. 

Educators, parents, and students must be 
educated to the need for careful selection. 
They must be brought to the realization that 
business preparation is no sinecure. They 
must also accept the fact that business posi- 
tions require rather specific traits, and that 
those not possessing such traits cannot hope 
to be successful. 
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More Effective Teaching Procedures in Typewriting 


by 


George Thomas Walker 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The possibilities for the develop- 
ment and use of more effective and 
efficient teaching procedures in all 
areas of instruction are number- 
less. Fortunately, the war period 
provided a testing ground for 
many recently developed tech- 
niques and procedures. Conse- 
quently, some relatively new teach- 
ing techniques and procedures are 
now on a sounder footing than ever 
before. In the field of typewriting, 
some of these ideas received addi- 
tional testing and highly successful 
application in war-training pro- 
grams. Some of these that deserve 
much wider acceptance and application are 
discussed briefly below. 

EMPHASIZE RAPID STRIKING FROM THE FIRST 
pay. The long-held belief, “Get accuracy, 
and speed will take care of itself,’ has been 
discredited. It is now agreed that speed 
should be developed from the beginning. 
For example, Lessenberry has said, “Get 
initial speed at the temporary expense of 
complete accuracy. If the speed is developed 
with the right technique, the accuracy will 
come. Force students to write at accelerated 
speeds, then force them to drop back to 
lower rates to develop control.””! 

Nichols makes a similar statement in the 
editor’s introduction to Typewriting Be- 
havior: “It will be difficult for older teachers, 
and younger ones who have been taught by 
them, to concede the possibility that the 
requirement of “accuracy” has been over- 
done; that technique (form, in the athlete’s 
sense) is to be striven for at all stages in the 
pupil’s progress; that speed or fluency in the 
early stages of training should be developed, 
even at the expense of accuracy; that ability 
to type from plain copy is not an adequate 
measure of typing ability; that making a 
fetish of touch typewriting at the outset in 
student training is a serious barrier to 
progress in learning to type; and that much 
more direct dictation is a prime requisite in 
the training of a typist. But these possibili- 





ties and others are well worth ex- 
ploring in the interest of more 
efficient teaching.’ 

Another quotation from Lessen- 
berry is pertinent and instructive: 
“Speed of stroking is essential from 
the beginning of the pupil’s work. 
This statement in no way implies 
a complete abandonment of the 
requirement of control. The state- 
ment implies acceptance of the 
goal of rapid stroking before or 
concurrently with, but not after, 
the development of control. Rapid 
stroking is as essential a technique 
of the good typist as the ability 
to hold the eyes on the copy, yet most 
teachers of typewriting have exhorted 
students at all levels of ability to ‘hold 
your eyes on the copy’ and have overlooked 
the necessity of urging them to increase 
their stroking even if it must be tempo- 
rarily at the expense of accuracy. Many of 
those who now teach for speed from the 
very first lesson are consciously ignoring 
other problems until the habit of rapid strok- 
ing is established. They often find that 
many of the other problems disappear when 
attention is focused on setting up right tech- 
niques rather than on getting exact copies. 
When fear of making errors is removed, 
errors tend to become fewer. Under this 
plan, there is no question about overdoing 
accuracy; technique, form in the athlete’s 
sense, is striven for at all times; and specific 
teaching procedures are used that guarantee 
the establishment of the stroking speed 
demanded. The teachers talk less about 
making errors and more about improving 
technique.’ 

The results of an experimental study were 
recently published that support the speed- 
first approach. The conclusions, in part, 
were as follows: ““Teachers can ... adopt 
with confidence a method which places an 
initial emphasis on speed rather than ac- 
curacy, permitting the students to make 
large numbers of errors. They can free the 





1p. D. meen “Suggested Methods of Teaching Typewriting,” Tue Bavance SHeet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 


Publishing hg me & nuary, 1943), p. 232. 


*August Dvora 


Typewriting Behavior (New York City: American Book Company, 1936), p. vi. 


_ _,*D. D. Lessenberry, “The Teaching of Typewriting,” Chapter 54 in Sizth Yearbook of the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Office of the Secretary, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 1940, pp. 454-455. 
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students from the straight jacket which re- 
quires high initial accuracy of typescript. 
The conclusion carries with it, however, the 
implication that the alternated emphasis on 
speed and accuracy shall be planned and 
controlled by the teacher, not unplanned and 
unlicensed.’” 

Teachers are urged to place first emphasis 
on the development of fast, correct stroking. 
After a reasonable stroking rate has been 
achieved, then it is suggested that the stu- 
dents be required to drop back to slower 
stroking levels and to concentrate on the 
elimination of errors. This shifting of em- 
phasis from speed to accuracy (or drives for 
faster stroking to drives for better finger con- 
trol) may be continued throughout the 
session. There is undoubted advantage in 
separate drives for an increased stroking 
rate and for building better finger control. 

USE DAILY ASSIGNMENTS. It has been a 
widespread practice for a major portion of 
the class time to be devoted to the typing of 
budgets, the budgets usually consisting of 
several exercises from the textbook to be 
handed in weekly or bi-weekly. Certain 
possible advantages can be assigned to 
budgets, but undoubtedly the budget plan 
has been overused, and it is now the feeling 
of the leaders in the field that more effective 
and efficient teaching may be accomplished 
through the use of more daily assignments 
and fewer assignments extending over a 
period of a week or longer. 

Lessenberry recently made the following 
statement: “ ‘You must get your budgets 
in.” That is said over and over and students 
are constantly working against the dead 
line for a budget. As a result, you can’t talk 
to them about working for the improvement 
of their technique. You can’t tell them to 
take time off to build for speed of stroking 
or to drop back in their stroking rate to 
develop good control. They want to get 
their budget in. Their mark is determined 
by the budget and one test a week. It is my 
considered belief that the elimination of the 
budget (except for an occasional long-time 
assignment) will do as much to improve the 
opportunity for good teaching as any other 
single factor.””® 

Through the use of daily assignments the 
teacher can better control the way in which 
the students type and can set a faster pace 
in the work program. Essentially the same 


exercises or activities can be used or en- 
gaged in as when weekly or bi-weekly bud- 
gets are assigned. The shorter assignments 
enable the teacher to accelerate the efforts 
of individual students through closer di- 
rection, supervision, and observation than 
is possible when long budgets are assigned. 
Consequently, the teacher is directing and 
checking the “students at work,” therefore 
needing to check but a small portion of the 
“student work.” 

Part of practically every class period 
should be devoted by the teacher to directing 
and observing the drill activities, in demon- 
strating new and difficult techniques, and 
advising individual students in the correc- 
tion of faulty techniques and understandings. 
This phase of the teaching plan is of first im- 
portance; students who have to meet a 
dead line on a budget cannot be easily inter- 
ested in the desirable technique practices as 
they want to use that time on the budget. 

ANALYZE STUDENTS AT WoRK. Not many 
years ago, and the practice still prevails 
in some quarters today, typewriting teachers 
devoted practically all the class period and 
some hours at night in checking student 
typing papers or “student work.” Teachers 
who have become interested primarily in 
analyzing “students at work” instead of 
“student work” get the best results. 

In learning to typewrite the important 
thing is how the students type; what the 
students type is relatively unimportant. 
Consequently, the teaching pattern must 
provide a natural learning situation whereby 
the student is primarily interested in im- 
proving basic techniques, being but little 
concerned about what is actually written on 
the page. The typing of an errorless copy 
is worth while only when the proper tech- 
niques have been used. 

In Typewriting Behavior it is said that 
“Learning to typewrite, like all learning, is 
chiefly student thinking along a path charted 
to reduce difficulties and thus reach desired 
results.” Thinking along the same line, 
Lessenberry has said: “Take a little time 
each period for technique improvement— 
quicker carriage return, smoother typing for 
emphasis on control, continuity, and figure 
and symbol control.’ 

It is suggested that little time be spent in 
checking typing papers; instead, always be 
analytical of students at work. 


‘Viola Du Frain, “The Prestionaay + Emphasizing Speed Before Accuracy in Elementary Typewriting,” Journal of Business 


of the University of Chicago, Vol. XVI 


No. 8, Part 2, July, 1945, p. 39. 


_ “Calling-the-throw” and “selected-good typing” drills, both developed by Lessenberry, are splendid implementations of 
this method. See D. D. Lessenberry, 20th Century Typewriting, Fourth Edition, South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 1942. 


*Lessenberry, op. ctt., pp. 230-231. 
August Dvorak, op. cit., p- x. 
'D. D. Lessenberry, op. cit., p. 232. 
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by 
E. C. McGill 


Emporia, Kansas 





One’s success in the, teaching of typewrit- 
ing is largely dependent upon the instruc- 
tional efforts toward the development of 
interest and the elimination of the monotony 
of continued uninterrupted practice. Many 
of us who are now teaching typewriting can 
easily remember when students were given 
long “budgets” or “job” assignments and 
were required to copy hour after hour with 
the final result being a new copy of an old 
textbook in a little different form. I agree 
with Masteller when he said, “Let’s not 
attempt to rewrite existing textbooks in 
syllabus form and feel that we have given 
typing a new birth when, after all, we have 
merely tried to improve an _ acceptable 
existing instrument!” 

Typewriting cannot be taught by having 
students spend long hours of copying labora- 
tory assignments. The time for teaching 
typing by the use of the laboratory method 
is over. We must realize that copying for 
correct copies or five consecutive correct 
lines will not produce the desired results in a 
reasonable length of time. Perhaps the stu- 
dent will learn to type in spite of the long 
hours of drudgery, but not because of it. 

It is time we understood that there is a 
teaching problem in our typewriting class 
just the same as in the bookkeeping, sales- 
manship, or business correspondence classes. 
Our duty as a teacher of typewriting is to 
make it “alive” and “real” in the classroom 
instead of a “mass” of dead, uninteresting 
copy work. In other words we must motivate 
and stimulate our students so they will have 
an interest in the practice work they are 
doing. Following are a few points one must 
keep in mind for stimulation of interest in 
typewriting: 

1. Remember that the students enrolled 
in your class to learn to type words, sen- 


Motivation in Typewriting 


Kansas State Teachers College 


tences, paragraphs, and then manuscripts, 
not “‘juj,fgf.”” During the first fifty minutes 
in your classroom, you are going to do more 
than during any other equal period of time 
in the entire course to induce the members of 
your class to like or dislike typewriting. It 
is up to you to sell yourself and to sell your 
instruction. Again, remember, those boys 
and girls want to type a comprehensive 
thought with ease, not just “hunt and peck.” 
Before the end of the first day there is no 
reason why some of your students should not 
type at a rate of thirty to forty words a 
minute on a simple easy sentence appearing 
on the home row of keys. Example: “fall as 
a sad lad.” The learning process will develop 
much more rapidly if the student learns to 
read as he types, beginning with the first 
lesson. Show them from the beginning that 
typewriting is real and alive. 

2. Establish definite objectives or goals 
for yourself as the class instructor and en- 
courage the same for your students. The 
goals which you set up should be within reach 
and reason. Thus, these goals may be at- 
tained without any undue lapse of time that 
leads to discouragement and loss of interest 
in the work being done. You, as a teacher, 
and the students must be made to realize 
that we must type for a purpose and not just 
spend fifty minutes copying because the 
material was assigned. Set up weekly goals 
or objectives for you and your class, while 
at the same time encourage each student to 
establish personal goals for himself. 

3. Work fast enough to keep your good 
students interested. Work fast enough that 
the practice work challenges the ability of 
the entire class group. It is true that many 
of the slow students will not type as many 
pages or as many lines as someone else in 
the class, but should we measure our progress 


‘Ralph Masteller, “‘Let’s Teach Typewriting,” Business Education World (New York City: Gregg Publishing Company, 


October, 1942), p. 72. 
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in typing by the number of lines or pages 
laboriously typed by the student? My answer 
is, no! It is not the volume of work done, 
but it is the objectives and interest held by 
the student while he is performing work that 
pays dividends. There is a definite tendency 
for a student to lose sight of real goals and 
interests while he is laboring to complete a 
budget within the allowable number of 
errors or to write a correct paragraph for a 
grade which means nothing in measuring 
one’s real typewriting ability. Keep moving. 
Do not let your assignments drag. Keep 
your class working harmoniously. If some 
particular work deserves a great deal of 
time allotted to it, perhaps you could do well 
to pass on and then return for additional in- 
struction rather than dimming interest with 
a long period of instruction on one ob- 
jective. 

4. Plan your lessons before your class 
period. Arrange practice material in a pro- 
gressively educational manner. Each drill 
should lead to the exercise following with an 
understandable continuity. A well-planned 
lesson will have a variety of drills and exer- 
cises. New tasks are much more conducive 
to holding and stimulating interest. Provide 
drills that are fun; provide competition be- 
tween individuals, teams, or an individual 
and his past record. Let’s learn to type while 
playing an interesting game. More will be 
said about the “tricks of the trade” later. 

5. You should also provide a variety in the 
kind of practice material to be typed. Too 
many textbooks have so few drills for prac- 
tice that one has to type exercises over and 
over until the student can almost quote the 
exercise from memory. Interest certainly 
cannot be maintained under this condition, 
because the student fails to concentrate, due 
to repeated material which is so well-known. 
In business or in personal use, we type little 
material over to the extent of producing 
monotony. We must supplement practice 
work with material which is interesting to 
the student. Such material may be obtained 
from newspapers, magazines, books, and 
duplicated material. If you want to induce 
your class to enjoy their practice work, 
provide new, interesting, and stimulating 
copy material. 

6. Demonstrate your instructions to your 
class. Show the students the value of type- 
writing with an even continuous movement 
by typing for them while a student times 
your typing; then let the class inspect the 
copy. Your place as a teacher of typing is 
not on the rostrum or behind the teacher’s 
desk, but instead your place is in the class- 
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room working with the students. Tell them 
how to type by showing them how to per- 
form the tasks previously given to the group 
in routine classroom instructions. If you see 
a student who is not stroking the keys or re- 
turning the carriage with the proper tech- 
nique, then there is your opportunity to 
teach by demonstration, which can be the 
most effective means of correcting individual 
difficulties. However, as a teacher, you must 
remember to be suggestive and helpful in 
your approach, or perhaps the efforts of the 
demonstration will be lost or will go un- 
heeded. 

7. There should be a constant effort to 
check for individual differences, and then 
aid the student in overcoming those difficul- 
ties which hinder his typing proficiency. 
Whenever you have a good basis for com- 
plimentary remarks, encourage the members 
of your class by the use of these remarks. It 
is human nature for people to like being told 
that they did a job well, even if they know 
it is an excellent piece of work. Large classes 
can be successfully handled by providing 
definite practice instructions for the group 
to follow, while you as the teacher spend 
your time working individually with those 
persons needing your assistance. Group 
practice instructions may be placed on a 
blackboard, supplemented with necessary 
oral aids and suggestions at the beginning of 
the class period. Help the ones who are in 
the greatest need of assistance. 

8. Throughout the entire instructional 
process the student should always be con- 
scious of the ultimate goal of his typewriting 
skill, i. e., either personal or business use. 
The student should be made conscious of the 
fact that typewriting skill is a product of 
habit formation, and that he will become a 
good or poor typist depending upon the 
kinds of habits formed. The student must 
also be made to realize that these habits are 
cultivated during his practice periods, and 
regardless of the skills needed in tests or 
personal use, he will type with a skill similar 
to that cultivated during his practice periods 
irrespective of his real needs or desires at the 
moment. 

Typewriting skill cannot be acquired with 
a “hit” and “miss” practice effort, but can 
best be obtained with a motivated approach 
which sets up a progressively educational 
process. This process does not apply to 
each individual lesson, but from day to 
day throughout the entire course of in- 
struction. It must also be remembered that 
a well-motivated student is a great stride 
toward a well-trained individual. 
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Using a Store Manual to Teach Retailing 


by 


Robert W. Kilgus 
Collingswood High School 
Collingswood, New Jersey 


A store manual can add much 
to the practical value of retail 
selling, business organization, vet- 
erans “small business” classes. It 
is an excellent preparation for 
distributive education students 
preparing to embark on their first 
business experience. 

The store manual represents a 
retail store chosen by the student 
and operated on paper. The stu- 
dent chooses his own type of store, 
selects a name and location, and 
week by week sets the store in 
order and deals with all the prob- 
lems from securing personnel to 
making a study of the first year’s records. 

In five years of teaching, I have found 
students to be interested and in many cases 
enthused about their own stores, and I have 
had many students give credit to their store 
manual for securing positions and advance- 
ment. Retail store personnel managers have 
also shown a keen interest in the store manu- 
als presented by students upon application 
for position. 

The stores to which manuals were pre- 
sented have varied from pet shops to beauty 
parlors, with the greatest offering among 
the 115 different classifications being sport- 
ing goods stores, dress and hat shops, gas 
stations, and confectionery stores. 

The problems of administering the store 
manual are both easy and interesting, but 
it is well to follow a standard textbook. 

The outline presented at the end of this 
article should be distributed the first or 
second week of school in mimeographed 
form and previewed at that time. I have 
found that distribution of the better manu- 
als of the previous year that were done by 
popular students will set a high standard to 
be attained and also break down any preju- 
dice that may exist concerning outside re- 
ports. 

The store manual will cause the student 
to visit stores with his eyes open, consult 
with store workers, and parents, and in turn 
cause many members of the community to 
become conscious that the student is doing 
practical work. The store manual will cause 
the student to use store terms, to become 
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familiar with the factors influenc- 
ing store layout, to study details 
connected with buying and secur- 
ing merchandise, and to learn the 
reasons for duplicate purchase or- 
ders and requisitions. The class 
will gain a new perspective of store 
financing, markup, and markdown, 
the necessity of accurate record 
keeping, and a good system of in- 
ventory and stock control. 

The returning veteran will learn 
that simply securing a loan does 
not insure success, that in fact most 
store owners say that 50 to 75 per 
cent of the capital of a successful 
store must be interest-free. The veteran 
will learn from his store on paper the many 
unforeseen problems of store management. 
The trial store may change his mind or save 
him the loss of much money when he starts 
to operate his store. 

The store manual can be correlated with 
the art department where the art teacher, 
with the use of slidefilms and demonstra- 
tions, teaches the class color, line, and de- 
sign in preparing the cover, drawing the 
store window, preparing two advertisements, 
and supervising the planning of a store lay- 
out. The English department may aid in 
explaining the correct copy for the advertis- 
ing campaign. A school executive may be 
willing to demonstrate interviewing an ap- 
plicant for a position, or you may call on a 
local personnel manager to interview and 
explain proper dress and store regulations. 

The students should gain poise by pre- 
senting the material to. the class, by practice 
interviews, and through their contacts with 
businessmen in securing the material. Field 
trips either during class time or taken vol- 
untarily are essential. The use of slidefilms 
and 16 mm. films will lend tone to the work. 

The outside aid will be refreshing to the 
class, and I hope I am not jeopardizing my 
professional standing by saying it is also 
often refreshing as well as educational to the 
teacher. 

The additional teaching and professional 
aid may sound like Utopia, but I have found 
the faculty, administration, and professional 
people of both Neptune, New Jersey, and 
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Collingswood, New Jersey, very willing to 


students co-operative. Following the outline 


lend their aid, and they are widely different and supplementing your own ideas, I am 


types of communities. I have also found the 


Topic 


I 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII 


. Introduction 


Location 


Layout 


Equipment 


. Organization 


Planning 


Buying and Receiving 


Pricing 


Turnover and Markdown 


. Stock and Inventory 


Advertising 


Service 


. Personnel 
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sure you will have an interesting project. 


OUTLINE FOR STORE MANUAL 
Material to be included 


Name of merchandise to be sold 


. Type of store (unit or specialty) 
. Characteristics of that type 


. Chart showing location of a store selling the same merchandise 
. Ideal location for own store showing 


1. Factors to be considered 
2. Students’ decision regarding each of these as applied to own store 
8. Reasons for decision 


. First-floor plan for small department store 
. List of divisions in individual store classified as to type of goods 
. Layout of individual stores 


. List of equipment and fixtures 
. Decision on each as regards own store 


. List of five factors necessary in a store 
. List of employees in own store showing 


1. Name of employee 
2. Duties of employee 
8. Relative time allotment (include proprietor) 


. Service shoppers report—filled out 
. Outline of buying method 
. Six months’ purchase plan for your store 


Compute when you would have to buy 


. Compute how much you would have to buy 
. Decide which terms are most advantageous 


. Name five kinds of merchandise 


. State what kind of price tickets you will use for each one 


. List ten articles you are going to sell 
. List the retail price for each one (market) 
. Using 27 per cent as ex. and 5 per cent as profit, calculate the cost of each 


one 
. List the four factors that determined the retail prices listed above 


State the average turnover for stores of your type 


. Write out what this figure means to you 
. Calculate your net profit if you want a yearly net of 8 per cent 


. List as many reasons as you can why your merchandise would have to be 
marked down 


. Tell how you would keep a record of markdowns 


. List the facts you would know from a good stock control system 
. Fill it out for one item you are selling 
. Define book, perpetual, and physical inventory 


. List and explain the steps in physical inventory 


. Complete layout for an advertisement 
. Completed score card for a window display 
. The name of the store (on cover) 


. Plan advertising budget for one year or one season 


. List eight indirect services 
. Explain what you would do about each service 


What direct services would you offer? 


. A job analysis for two employees 
. Outline the most important merchandise information a salesperson in your 


store should know 

. List the things you would do to keep your employees satisfied 

. State how you would pay each employee in your store (including yourself) 
and give reasons for each choice 
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, SPIRAL DEVELOPMENT OF CYCLES 


STEP-BY-STEP PRESENTATION 





The eighteenth edition introduces a new and carefully 
organized development of fundamental bookkeeping prin- 
ciples. The authors have worked out a spiral development 
of the principles, proceeding from a simple, nontechnical 
treatment in the first cycle through constantly expanding 
cycles. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many times 
in the form of a spiral. It is repeated five times in the first 
eighteen chapters. Each time the cycle is repeated some 
part of it is expanded. 


New subject matter is gradually introduced so that each 
new cycle provides an expansion of the previous principles 
and the introduction of new subject matter. At the end of 
each complete cycle a complete-cycle exercise, project, 
or practice set is available to give the student practice in 
applying the principles. 


At the end of each chapter, the student is given an oppor- 
tunity to apply his knowledge to a variety of situations 
(situations involving business records, personal records, 
social records, and professional records). In other words, 
the spirals gradually expand (a) by the gradual introduc- 
tion of new subject matter and (b) by an increase in the 
variety and the difficulty of applications. 


In the eighteenth edition the authors have carefully avoided 
the presentation of a large segment of subject matter which 
then has to be broken down into small segments before 
it can be understood. Each chapter of the eighteenth 
edition is a carefully selected unit that develops a specific 
accounting principle. [Illustrations are presented in step. 
by-step sequence and are analyzed and explained as they 
are presented. A complete model is presented in script 
buda for a club, expanded form in each chapter. Each new business term is printed 
- repot in italic type and is clearly explained the first time that it 
is presented. 
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G.|. Joe, Proprietor 


Captain William H. Redkey 
Chief, Educational Reconditioning 
Welch Convalescent Hospital 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Many a fighting man in an army hospital 
in the U. S. A. dreams of a business of his 
own at the war’s end. Such dreams are as 
American as G.I. Joe himself. Who has not 
yearned to be his own boss? Especially if he 
has served in the Army and learned day in 
and day out to receive and obey the orders of 
his superiors. Many an American, in his 
dreams, has watched his name placed in bold 
letters on the door of his shop or store. 
American public men talk about small 
businesses as being the backbone of the 
nation. America’s far-famed private enter- 
prise, in its true sense, has been the enter- 
prise of the small businessmen. 

When combat wounded men at Welch 
Convalescent Hospital at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, began expressing to educational re- 
conditioning officers their ambitions to get 
into business for themselves, this called for 
something new and different in the educa- 
tional program. Convalescent hospitals give 
patients many opportunities to study in 
classrooms and beautifully equipped shops 
as a part of their treatment, but mere class- 
room instruction was hardly the answer for 
the man who wanted to get into business for 
himself. 

The first reaction to this interest on the 
part of patients was the chilling reflection 
that 52 per cent of those who establish small 
businesses fail in the first or second years of 
operation. How many wounded soldiers 
would never realize their dreams of a success- 
ful business of their own? What was the 
Army’s responsibility to these eager young 
men, 52 per cent of whom would be business 
casualties besides being war casualties? 

What looks like the answer to these 
questions is now in operation at Welch Con- 
valescent Hospital. It is so simple that one 
wonders why it was not done long before. 
Joe is given a desk in a classroom that looks 
more like a library. On the desk is a sign that 
reads: G.I. Joe Shoe Shop, or Dry Cleaning, 
or Watch Maker, or whatever that par- 
ticular man intends his business to be. Here, 
while still convalescing from battle wounds, 
Joe is using his time two hours a day in 
making his plans for that business in great 
detail, facing the same problems he would 
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face if that desk was located in a corner of 
his own store. 

On the shelves are reference materials, 
ranging from standard business volumes to 
all kinds of pamphlets published by govern- 
ment and industry on the subject of a small 
business. Actual price lists and catalogues 
are included. Statutes of his home state 
covering licensing and tax provisions that 
have special application to the veteran in 
business are included in the library. 

A civilian chief counselor, not an in- 
structor, is on hand to counsel and guide and 
to interpret the reference material. This 
counselor is an experienced businessman. 

When Joe earnestly begins to plan his 
business, he gets an outline to follow which 
covers some of the principal factors he must 
consider and put into his written plan. The 
outline is bound in a manila folder which is 
his to carry to civilian life. 

First on the list is finance. It is up to 
him to answer such questions as how much 
capital will be needed, where will he get it, 
how much interest he will pay, how the G.I. 
loan provisions apply, and how much money 
he has of his own to invest. 

Locating his business may seem simple, 
but the Army is ready to assist in obtaining 
facts and figures on business conditions, com- 
petitors, and other information about the 
town he has chosen, and Joe must answer the 
question in his plan as to why the location 
he has selected is the best one. 

Bookkeeping for income, social security, 
and other tax purposes are bugaboos to many 
a small businessman. Also, the importance 
of keeping good records for management 
purposes is well known. What kind of records 
will he need to keep, how many, and who 
will keep them? 

Joe knows from his Army experience that 
training pays, no matter what you intend to 
do. He knows the G.I. Bill of Rights gives 
him training opportunities. Which of those 
training opportunities fits the needs of his 
future business? From catalogues at hand, 
he can decide which particular school he 
will attend and for how long. Joe must in- 
clude the answers to this question along with 
others in his written plan. 
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Does Joe know how priorities may affect 
the purchase of the equipment he needs? 
Where will he buy it, how much will it cost? 
From price lists and catalogues, trade maga- 
zines, and other material at hand, he can 
find the answer for his business. 

If his business needs employees, what is the 
current man-power situation in his town? 
How much can he afford to pay in wages? 
Is he starting in on too large a scale? 


Taxes? What city, county, and Federal: 


taxes should he expect to pay? What 
exemptions does his state give him because 
he is a disabled veteran? 

These and many other problems are the 
same ones Joe will face when he sheds his 
uniform and begins trying to make his 
dreams of a business come true. 

As he struggles with these problems, a 
lot of questions arise as they always do when 
we begin to be specific about our dreams. 
That is when the experienced civilian coun- 
selor comes in. In civilian life Joe will be on 
his own, but here there is advice and counsel 
always at his elbow. 

The local banker comes out to the Hospital 
in the evening occasionally, not for a speech, 
but for an informal bull session with those 
who want to talk about financing problems. 
He’s a live banker, who is living and operat- 
ing under war-time conditions. What is 
more, he is not different from that other 
banker Joe is going to call on one of these 
days for a loan. Joe figures this is a good 
time to see what makes those bankers tick 
and to find out just what a banker thinks 
about when you ask him to loan you money. 

Sometimes the combat wounded man is a 
little bitter toward civilians, but it is sessions 
like these that will help him bridge the gap 
between army life and civilian life. Let him 
know that all has not been easy on the home 
front, and impress him with what civilians 
are eager to do to help him. 

Education officers at Welch feel that one 
of two things is going to happen to a man 
who plans his business while he is getting 
well. The man who thought running his own 
business was a gravy train, or who is lacking 
in the managerial ability so essential to 
success, will probably drop out and decide 
to work for the other fellow. 

The man who painstakingly plans his 
business while he is still in the hospital, and 
who completes a good plan, will increase his 
chances of success. 

In any case, these officers say such in- 
teresting and practical activity is bound to 
have one good result. It will help the man 
get well faster. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
TYPING BOOKS 


Listed below are three paper-bound 
textbooks that can be used for sup- 


plementary purposes or for short 
courses. 








BASIC TYPEWRITING 
DRILLS 


By S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for 
beginning or advanced students, 
recommended for correcting bad 
habits, developing good habits, and 


developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 


By S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages pro- 
viding problems, drills, and tests in 
tabulation. 


ADVANCED SPEED 
TYPING 


By M. Fred Tidwell 


A paper-bound book of 66 pages 
designed for supplementary selective 
drills for speed work or for a short 
intensive speed course. 
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Business Education Among Negroes 
Dr. Joseph A. Pierce of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia, is the research di- 
rector of the project to study business and 


business education among Negroes. This 
study is sponsored by Atlanta University 
and the National Urban League. 


Much of the data in this study has already 
been collected, and some preliminary in- 
formation has been released. The entire 
report eventually will be published in the 
form of a book. The following are some of 
the significant facts in the study: 


About 10 per cent of the teachers of business 
subjects are professors; 10.7 per cent are associate 
professors; 14.8 per cent are assistant professors; 
42.8 per cent are instructors; and 23.2 per cent have 
no rank. The median nine-months’ salary for 
teachers of business is $2,095.65. The average num- 
ber of clock hours taught a week by teachers of 
business during the first semester of 1944-1945 was 
16.6 hours; during the second semester, 16.6 hours. 
The average number of credit hours taught a week 
by teachers of business during the first semester of 
1944-1945 was 14.5 hours; during the second semes- 
ter, 14.2 hours. 


The criticisms of business education in Negro 
institutions, according to business leaders, are: in- 
struction is not practicable, 68 per cent; teachers 
have no business experience, 12 per cent; gives stu- 
dents the idea that they are too good for small busi- 
ness, 8 per cent; instruction does not stimulate 
students to venture into business, 4 per cent; teach- 
ers are not interested in problems of business, 4 
per cent; encourages the idea of quick money leading 
to dishonesty, 4 per cent. Suggestions from business 
leaders for improvement of business education in- 
clude: Students should work in nearby businesses; 
Business conferences should be held; and Teachers 
of business should have practical experience. 


In all institutions, 22.3 per cent of the male stu- 
dents of business and 33.3 per cent of the female 
students of business hold part-time jobs in businesses 
while in college. The business departments get a 
fair share of the superior students who enter the 
colleges. Nine departments of business reported 
that placement services are available for their 
graduates. 


The aims of business education according to 
operators of businesses, business leaders, and alumni 
are: to teach the fundamental principles of business, 
to prepare students directly for business positions, 
and to foster qualities of personality and habits of 
conduct conducive to success in business. The total 
offerings in all institutions in economics and business 
subjects range from twenty-four semester hours to 
147.5 semester hours. The median number for all 
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institutions is eighty-two semester hours. The insti- 
tutions offer a total of 201.8 semester hours of 
economics and 801.1 semester hours of business sub- 
jects of the professional type. More than one-half of 
all semester hours offered in professional business 
education are in the areas of accounting, economics, 
and management. 


Eight institutions offer teacher-training courses in 
business education; these courses consist of technical 
business education subjects with the addition of 
“methods” courses. Teacher-training courses in 
business education are designed to prepare teachers 
of business on the secondary level. 


The highest degrees held by teachers of business 
are as follows: Doctor’s degree, 10.7 per cent; Mas- 
ter’s degree, 41.1 per cent; M. B. A. degree, 16.1 
per cent; Bachelor’s degree, 30.3 per cent; no degree, 
1.8 per cent. Sixty-four per cent of the teachers of 
business received their baccalauereate degrees from 
Negro institutions. 


New Jersey Meeting 


The High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey held a meeting in 
Trenton on February 16. Albert D. Angell, 
West Side High School, Newark, presided 
at the meeting. 

In the morning there were sectional meet- 
ings with the following speakers: bookkeep- 
ing section: leader, Thomas Sullivan, High 
School, Atlantic City; speakers, Mrs. Glen 
R. Lore, Bridgeton High School, Bridgeton; 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers 
College, Paterson; P. Myers Heiges, Central 
Commercial and Technical High School, 
Newark; distributive education and salesman- 
ship (studio): leader, Ward Gedney, Central 
High School, Trenton; speakers, Alvin 
Weitz, Senior High School, Bayonne; Mil- 
dred Iffrig, Senior High School, New Bruns- 
wick; Richard Goeke, Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce; secretarial section (reception): 
leader, Marie Maurel, High School, Plain- 
field; speakers, Dr. James Mechan, Hunter 
College, New York City; Mary Lapin, Cen- 
tral High School, Trenton; Mrs. Madeline 
S. Strony, Packard School, New York City. 

At the luncheon meeting Lieutenant Col- 
onel Harold G. Hoffman, former governor 
of New Jersey, now a member of the Un- 
employment ‘Compensation Commission, 
Trenton, was the speaker. 
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Bookkeeping and Income Tax Returns 


Irving Perlmeter, head of the public rela- 
tions division of the Treasury Department, 
office of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, has the following to say in regard to 
the keeping of bookkeeping records so that 
proper income tax returns may be made: 


“The income tax laws presume that every taxpayer 
keeps adequate and accurate records in order to 
furnish a sound basis for his tax return. In practice, 
of course, a great many taxpayers have such simple 
financial affairs—receipt of regular pay checks and 
disbursement of household expenses—that no de- 
tailed books are actually necessary for tax purposes. 


‘However, there are several million taxpayers of both 
high and low income in this country who would 
find their annual preparation of tax returns much 
simpler and safer if, during the year, they kept 
careful records of taxable income and deductible 
expenses. In the case of business and professional 
people, including landlords, investors, and farmers, 
the need for such records is too obvious for explana- 
tion. It may be added though that the normal 
records which a prudent businessman keeps will 
usually be adequate for tax purposes as well, and 
no special records may be necessary for tax pur- 
poses.” 


He also refers taxpayers and businessmen 
to a treasury department bulletin entitled 
“Your Federal Income Tax.” This bulletin 
contains many interesting explanations of 
income tax procedures, including the follow- 
ing general comments: 


The ordinary individual, especially a wage earner, 
keeps no systematic accounting of his financial 
affairs, and accordingly is required by law to de- 
termine his income tax on the basis of his cash 
receipts and expenditures during each calendar year 
(January 1 to December 31, inclusive). 


Different methods or periods of accounting are per- 
mitted only to individuals, such as businessmen, 
who regularly keep books. Such individuals may 
choose between the “cash” and “‘accrual”” methods 
and may also choose between the “calendar year” or 
“fiscal year” as a period for determining income. 


Your Federal income tax return may be prepared in 
accordance with any method of accounting which 
you use regularly and which correctly reflects your 
income and expenditures. There are two main 
methods of keeping accounts, as follows: (a) the 
cash receipts and disbursements method and (b) the 
accrual method. Ordinarily, nearly all individuals 
use the cash method. The accrual method is used 
mostly by business concerns. 


In the cash receipts and disbursements method, all 
items of taxable income actually or constructively 
received (whether in cash or property or services), 
and only those amounts actually paid out for de- 
ductible expenses, are shown. The term “cash 
basis” is frequently used, but “cash receipts and 
disbursements” basis more accurately describes 
this method of accounting. 


Income is “constructively” received when the 
amount is credited to your account, or set apart for 
you, and may be drawn upon by you at any time. 
Thus, under the cash receipts and disbursements 
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method, a bill rendered by a taxpayer will not con- 
stitute income until paid, nor will a bill rendered to 
the taxpayer expense until paid. There will, how- 
ever, be constructive receipt of payment if a valid 
check is received during the taxable year even 
though the check may not have been deposited or 
cashed within that period. 

Under the accrual method, net income is measured 
in a broad sense by the excess of income earned over 
expenses incurred. Such income arises when earned, 
even though not received, and deductible expenses 
arise when incurred, whether paid or not within the 
taxable period. Thus, if you are a storekeeper keep- 
ing calendar year books on the accrual basis and 
you sold goods in December, 1945, for which you 
were not paid until January, 1946, the selling price 
and cost of those goods should be included in your 
1945 return. This will result in the profit or loss on 
the sale being reported for the year in which the 
accrual occurred. If you keep books on the cash 
basis, the expenses should be reported for the year 
in which they were paid, 1945 or 1946, as the case 
may be, and the selling price will be included in 
your return for 1946, the year when it was received. 
Where inventories are carried in the business, as in 
the case of store operations, only the accrual method 
in reporting purchases and sales will clearly reflect 
income, and the accrual method accordingly should 
be used. In the case of a professional occupation, 
such as that of a lawyer or physician, where inven- 
tories are not employed, either the cash receipts and 
disbursements method or the accrual method may 
be employed. 

Business expenses must be distinguished from capital 
expenditures. Capital expenditures are those which 
result in the acquisition of something of a permanent 
nature and do not constitute the current cost of 
running a business, and, therefore, are not deductible 
as business expenses. While a distinction between a 
capital expenditure and a business expense is often 
difficult to draw, a general rule may be stated which 
is applicable in most cases: Capital expenditures 
ordinarily result in the acquisition of assets having 
periods of useful life in excess of one year. Where 
the period of useful life is one year or less, that is, 
where the asset is worn out and discarded within one 
year from its purchase, the entire cost is deductible 
from the income for that year. 

A limitation upon the deductibility of items as 
business expenses is that they must be paid or in- 
curred within the taxable year. If you are on the 
cash receipts and disbursements basis, then the 
expenses must be paid within the year; if you are on 
the accrual method, such expenses are allowable 
only to the extent they were incurred within the 
year. 

A taxpayer cannot avoid the payment of income 
taxes by failing to keep books properly. If he keeps 
no books, or his books do not clearly reflect his 
income, then the law requires that his income shall 
be determined in such manner as will, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, clearly 
reflect his income. 








ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


A 16-page booklet that may be used as a supplement 
in bookkeeping classes emphasizing all kinds of pay-roll 
deductions. Price 16 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Appointments at Denver 


The University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, announces the pro- 
motion of Dr. Cecil 
Puckett to the position 
of director of curriculum 
and instruction of the 
School of Commerce. He 
is already head of the 
department of business 
education and director 
of the summer school. 

This added responsi- 
bility was given Dr. 
Puckett upon the retire- 
ment from the adminis- 
trative staff of F. C. 
Onstott, associate dean of the School of Com- 
merce. Professor Onstott has returned to 
the full-time teaching of accounting for the 
current year after twenty-five years as regis- 
trar, financial secretary, and associate dean. 

Dr. Puckett assumed his new duties last 
fall when the School of Commerce moved to 
its new location on the Civic Center Campus 
in downtown Denver. He has been an active 
leader in the field of business education. He 
has served as president of the Department 
of Business Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association from 1942 to 1944. Dr. 
Puckett is now president of the National 
Council for Business Education and is a 











Dr. Cecil Puckett 


member of several national committees. He 
has been an active leader in the merging of 
the National Council and the Department 
of Business Education into the organization 
of the American Association of Business 
Education. 


Upon the retirement of Clem W. Collins 
as dean of the School of Commerce in Sep- 
tember, 1945, the appointment of James F. 
Price as his successor was announced by the 
University of Denver. Dean Price was also 
made dean of the School of Law and co- 
ordinator of the Civic Center Campus. He 
was formerly president of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, and 
prior to that was dean of the law school at 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. Dean 
Price also served as a professor of law at the 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, 
California. During the war, he was a mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations Board. 
He received the LL. B and LL. M. from 
Stanford University, Stanford University, 
California. 


Former Dean Clem W. Collins still re- 
mains with the University of Denver in the 
capacity of chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the School of Commerce. He is 
also active in his downtown office of Collins, 
Peabody, and Schmitz, certified public ac- 
countants. 








Erasable Office Stationery 


A special type of bond stationery for letter- 
heads and second sheets that makes the 
correction of errors an easy process is again 
available after having been a wartime 
casualty. On this kind of paper, typewritten 
matter may be erased by means of a few 
light strokes of an ordinary pencil eraser, and 
the correction may be typed on a surface 
that is practically as smooth as it was before 
the erasure. A correction on this paper, 
therefore, is difficult to detect. 


Teachers of typewriting, office practice, 
and transcription who would like to have 
their students become familiar with erasable 
office stationery may order it from their 
regular office supply dealers. The paper is 
sold under different trade names, such as 
Corrasable and Delible. The cost is slightly 
higher than that for regular bond paper be- 
cause of an additional process in its manu- 
facture. Due to this process also, erasable 
paper is less white and less opaque. 
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Southern Economic Association 


The Southern Economic Association meet- 
ing at Atlanta, Georgia, was held February 
15 and 16. About seventy-five persons were 
registered. The following officers were 
elected for the new year: president, Harlan 
H. McCracken, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; first vice-president, 
Joseph J. Spengler, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; second vice-president, 
Herman H. Chapman, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama; secretary- 
treasurer, James E. Ward, Clemson College, 
Clemson College, South Carolina. 

In the business session it was decided to 
hold a meeting this fall, but the naming of 
an exact date and a place to hold the meet- 
ing was postponed until a committee can 
check to see where they might find a hotel 
that would accommodate the group. This 
announcement will be sent out to the mem- 
bers of the Association just as soon as details 
can be arranged, 
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A Work Experience Program 


The following proposal was submitted to the business groups of Los Angeles Metropolitan Area by John N. 
Given, supervisor of business education, Los Angeles City Board of Education, Los Angeles, California. Each of 
the three groups has endorsed the plan so enthusiastically that it will be necessary to establish additional university 


class groups. 


The University of Southern California and the University of California at Los Angeles, California, are in- 
trigued with this new venture. Plans are now being perfected to add this program to the university offerings for 


the summer of 1947. 


Retail stores, banks, and insurance com- 
panies absorb hundreds of our high school 
graduates each year. Many of these young 
people select these fields as careers through 
advice and direction from teachers and 
counselors. Therefore, counselors and teach- 
ers are key people in our schools. They need 
to know the postwar employment oppor- 
tunities in business as they guide our large 
noncollege group. 


One of our current educational problems 
is that of securing up-to-date and accurate 
vocational information. The general field of 
business has so many segments that it is 
almost impossible for any one person to 
have all)the pertinent information that is 
desirable—information that needs to be 
given to our high school youth as they seek 
occupational information. 


Business, too, should think in terms of a 
long-range program as it seeks to recruit 
new workers to take care of its future needs. 
Since the termination of the war, there are 
many evidences to indicate that business 
and the schools are working together more 
closely as we study our mutual problems. 
Business is taking an increasing part in our 
training program because business realizes 
that it, too, has something valuable to offer 
to our young people. 

In order that our commercial teachers, 
counselors, and others may have factual 
information about opportunities in the field 
of business, the following proposal is being 
set forth. 

It is recommended that there be estab- 
lished at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and at the University of California 
at Los Angeles a special four-week summer 
school program in vocational guidance of a 
workshop type. It is proposed that the four 
weeks’ work be divided into the following 
areas: 


First Week. A review of vocational guid- 
ance, its techniques and practices, with par- 
ticular emphasis on job opportunities in the 
Los Angeles area. 

Second and Third Weeks. A two-week 
on-the-job experience for each member of the 
class. The class members are to be assigned 
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to insurance companies, banks, and retail 
organizations. This two weeks’ work should 
be paid by business at the prevailing rate 
for the new, inexperienced worker. These 
teachers will study the particular organiza- 
tions, its requirements, its opportunities, 
and its advantages as a career. 

Fourth Week. University class activity, 
at which time a report of the work experi- 
ences will be prepared by each teacher. The 
individual reports will then be compiled, 
edited, and submitted to individual schools 
as an up-to-date guidance pamphlet. 

It is recognized that individual organiza- 
tions will want to direct the two weeks’ work 
according to the nature of the business and 
the extent to which the person’s background, 
training, and interests may be utilized. It 
has been suggested by one official that one 
valuable part of the two weeks’ training 
experience might occur if this temporary 
worker were present when the personnel 
director interviewed regular applicants for 
positions. In the case of teachers of sales- 
manship, it is believed that retail stores 
might well utilize the experiences of these 
people in actual retail sales positions. With 
respect to insurance companies, it is believed 
that the secretarial ability of our commer- 
cial teachers might be utilized in work in- 
volving specific office skills. | Counselors 
might be given a few days’ experience in 
each specific phase of insurance, with the 
object that within a period of two weeks 
they might have a fairly complete overview 
of this field and its opportunities. The same 
situation would exist in all business areas. 

If these classes were limited to a maximum 
of twenty-five students each, it is believed 
that the business interests of this community 
as a group would have no difficulty in ab- 
sorbing fifty of our group, giving each class 
two weeks of rich and varied experiences. 

University summer school programs are 
now being developed. Would it be possible 
for you to indicate at this time, the number 
of people your organization could utilize for 
this two-week program? Specific details 
could be developed later. It might be ad- 
visable for those people who are to work in 
the area which you represent to be given a 
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day or two of orientation to the business 
before they are put on the pay roll. 

By “tying up” such a program with the 
universities, it will enable the instructor to 
give his class group a basic point of view and 
generally agreed upon rules of procedure. 

Business, in paying for the two weeks of 
training will then be in a position to have 
a real employer and new employee relation- 
ship—and that is what is desired. 

The final week at the university would 
give us valuable on-the-job experiences re- 
ported by the class members. These expe- 
encies, when compiled, would prove one of 
the most valuable booklets in our library on 
employment opportunities in this area. 

Business would profit in the knowledge 
that our high school group, who later will 
seek employment in business, will have ac- 
curate, factual, and up-to-date information 
about three of the largest employers of our 
youth—retail stores, insurance companies, 


and banks. 


Freeman at Penn State 


Dr. M. Herbert Freeman has been ap- 
pointed to the summer session faculty at 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, as visiting professor in busi- 
ness education, according to an announce- 
ment by James Gemmell, director of busi- 
ness education. 

Dr. Freeman has been engaged to teach 
courses dealing with curricula in business 
education and with the improvement of 
instruction in basic business subjects. These 
courses are directed primarily to experienced 
teachers and to graduate students. Dr. 
Freeman’s ability as a curriculum expert 
was recognized recently by the National 
Business Teachers Association and _ the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
when they appointed him editor of their 
joint publication, the American Business 
Education Yearbook, for 1947. The theme 
selected for the Yearbook is “The Business 
Curriculum.” 

Dr. Freeman is well known as an author, 
editor, and speaker. He is head of the de- 
partment of business education at New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

This summer marks the inaugural of the 
graduate program in business education at 
Pennsylvania State College. Communica- 
tions relative to the undergraduate or gradu- 
ate programs in business education should 
be addressed to Professor James Gemmell, 
School of Education. 
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New Appointment in Wisconsin 


Effective at the be- 
ginning of the summer 
term, Russell J. Hosler, 
School of Business, Indi- 
ana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, will join 
the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. He will 
become assistant profes- 
sor of commerce in the 
School of Commerce and 
assistant professor of 
business education in the 
School of Education. He 
will teach courses in both 
schools. During the sum- 
mer of 1946 he will offer some graduate 
courses in business education. 

Mr. Hosler has had a varied and rich 
experience and is well known in the field of 
business education. He taught in the high 
schools at Montpelier, Fostoria, and Toledo, 
Ohio, before going to Indiana University in 
1942 to join the staff of the Naval Training 
School. During the summer of 1944 he 
taught at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. At present he is assistant 
professor of business education in the School 
of Business, Indiana University. 

Mr. Hosler attended Bliss College, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky; and Defiance College, 
Defiance, Ohio. He studied at New York 
University, New York City, and completed 
his Master’s degree at the University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. He has been working 
on his Doctor of Education degree at Indiana 
University. 

Mr. Hosler has written many professional 
articles. He has been active in professional 
work, having served as an officer of several 
associations. He served one year as president 
of the Ohio Business Teachers Association. 





Russell J. Hosler 


Alpha lota Convention 


A three-day convention of Alpha Iota 
Sorority will be held at Hotel Leland, Spring- 
field, Illinois, beginning Friday, May 31, and 
ending Sunday, June 2. 

Mrs. Claribel Deruy, sponsor of Delta 
chapter, and Mrs. Arlowynne Dawson, 
president of Springfield alumnae, are co- 
chairmen for the 1946 convention. Imogene 
Schott, Illinois regional counselor, will rep- 
resent the state association in making plans 
for the convention. 
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Motivation and Effective Learning 
through 
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All boys and girls need better training in ane ue | 
arithmetic, but when it is taught in the high at? oo so? 
school it must be challenging, interesting, and ail a es ee | 
thorough. APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC ast por iro" 
has a phenomenal record of popularity, be- ane om oo™ 
cause it represents a definite break with the | gn we wes 
old traditional methods of presenting the - gon - on’ 
subject. It covers thoroughly all the funda- - se eo - 
mentals, but it gets its motivation and driving ae wal “ 
power through the realistic, concrete presen- oot wom 
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Besides the concrete presentation of the Co 
fundamentals, the student gets a working Pte & 
knowledge of business arithmetic in action by “ on | on” x0 
studying all the arithmetical calculations a - oF 
made in each of several different departments 40 ot ‘d 
of a business. In this way, the student gets a oe . 
chance to see arithmetic in operation. « oe yee 2 | 
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Thorough mastery is acquired through dif- wor qo” i 
ferent types of problems that involve both be wow d 


intensive drill and practical application. “a © aie 
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Commercial Contests—Spring, 1946 
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Contest District State Subtnat 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager Included 
By When Held When Held 
Idaho Idaho High None April 15-19 Bookkeeping 
School Inter- Typewriting 
scholastic Activi- Shorthand 
ties Association 
Indiana Central Normal | April 6 None Mrs. Blanche M. Bookkeeping 
College, Wean, Central Typewriting 
Danville Normal College, Shorthand 
Danville Business Ad- 
justability 
Stenographic 
Ability 
Louisiana Louisiana State | None April 26-27 Dr. Howard M. Norton, | Bookkeeping 
University, College of Commerce, Typewriting 
Baton Rouge Louisiana State Shorthand 
University, Commercial 
Baton Rouge Arithmetic 
Stenography 
Montana Montana State None May 2-3 R. H. Palmer, Bookkeeping 
College, Montana State Typewriting 
Bozeman College, Bozeman Shorthand 
New Mexico Highlands None April 12-13 Dr. E. Dana Gibson, Bookkeeping 
University, Highlands University, Typewriting 
Las Vegas Las Vegas Shorthand 
Office 
Machines 
Filing 
Ohio Ohio State None May 4 Dr. Ray G. Wood, Bookkeeping 
Department of State Department 
Education, of Education, 
Columbus State Office Building, 
Columbus 
Pennsylvania State Teachers None May 4 William C. Forney, Bookkeeping 
College, State Teachers College, | Typewriting 
Bloomsburg Bloomsburg Shorthand 
Utah Brigham Young | April 12 None Evan M. Croft, Bookkeeping 
University, Brigham Young Typewriting 
Provo University, Shorthand 
Provo 
Other Contests 
Date and Kind 
Type of Contest of Contest Contest Sponsored by Subjects 
Artistic Typing Contest April 15 Julius Nelson, All divisions of 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, artistic typing 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 
International Commercial June 19 W. C. Maxwell Typewriting 


Schools Contest Hinsdale High School, 


Hinsdale, Illinois 


National Catholic Typing 


Individual Pupil, 
Contest 


April 25 


Rev. Matthew Pekari, 
St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas 


Typewriting 
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N.O.M. A. Educational Meeting in Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati chapter of National Office 
Management Association held its annual 
educational meeting on February 12. The 
chairman of the education committee was 
Robert E. Finch, supervisor of business 
education, Board of Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The meeting was opened with a report 
from the research committee in regard to 
the training of office workers. This report 
showed that in the Cincinnati area relatively 
few companies have formal training pro- 
grams for their employees. Of the twenty- 
two companies that replied to a question- 
naire, only four have formal training pro- 
grams. Of the four companies only one 
gives instruction in shorthand and typing. 
The largest part of the training program in 
all companies is devoted to a study of office 
forms, procedures, and policies, and business 
machines. Two of the programs have been 
in operation for more than eight years, while 
the other two have been in operation for one 
year and two years, respectively. 

Mr. Finch gave a brief history of the de- 
velopment of the National Clerical Ability 
Tests and explained how they are adminis- 


tered. Copies of the fundamentals and gen- 
eral information sections of the National 
Clerical Ability tests were passed to those 
present, and each person took the tests. 
Although the outcome of the tests was not 
announced, the answers were dictated so 
that each person could see what questions 
he missed. This part of the program was 
interesting because it gave everyone present 
a better understanding of the tests and what 
they are expected to accomplish. Dr. Ray 
G. Price, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, explained how 
the skill sections of the tests are adminis- 
tered and actually dictated a portion of the 
shorthand test to several of his students 
who were present. Following this demon- 
stration, there was a lively discussion of the 
test and how it might be improved. 

Mr. Finch gave a brief summary of the 
study that has been made of office employees 
who formerly were students in the Cincinnati 
schools. This study has been in process for 
the past two years. The study points out 
definitely the types of training former stu- 
dents think they should have had when 
they were in school. 








Oklahoma 


The business section of the Oklahoma 
Education Association had a luncheon and 
meeting in the Y.W.C.A., Oklahoma City, 
on February 15. Leona Dale Hulet, Okla- 
homa City University, Oklahoma City, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon was 
Dr. Roy Hatch, head of the department of 
education, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey. 

After the luncheon there was a panel dis- 
cussion under the chairmanship of J. Andrew 
Holley, head of the department of business 
education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. Other members of the panel 
were: D. R. Grable, president of the Office 
Management Association of Oklahoma City; 
C. I. Blackwood, president of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, and 
president of The Blackwood-Davis Business 
College, Oklahoma City; R. G. Cole, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, [llinois; R. 
L. Rahbar, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Dixie Degraff, 
secretary to the chief attendance officer of 
Oklahoma City Public Schools; and Betty 
McCarty, secretary in the office of the 
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Meetings 


Balyeat Hay Fever and Asthma Clinic. 

The following are the newly elected officers 
of the business section: president, Vernon 
Hawes, Central High School, Tulsa; vice- 
president, Wilton Anderson, Northeastern 
Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Fell, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

The distributive education teachers also 
held a meeting in Central High School, 
Oklahoma City, on February 15. Dr. John 
W. Wingate, School of Retailing, New York 
University, New York City, was the main 
speaker on this program. 

The following are the newly elected officers 
of the distributive education section: presi- 
dent, Custer McDonald, distributive educa- 
tion and diversified occupations co-ordinator, 
Okmulgee High School, Okmulgee; vice- 
president, Orville Johnson, distributive edu- 
cation and diversified occupations co-ordi- 
nator, Poteau High School, Poteau; secretary, 
Mrs. Eleanor Curtis, distributive education 
co-ordinator, Central High School, Okla- 
homa City; treasurer, Perry McCoy, dis- 
tributive education co-ordinator, Enid High 


School, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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Eyster Heads Teacher-Training Group 


The National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions 
met in the Hotel Olm- 
stead, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on February 22 and 23. 
At this meeting Dr. Elvin 
S. Eyster, professor of 
business education, 
School of Business, In- 
diana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, was 
elected president. The 
other newly elected offi- 
cers are as follows: vice- 
president, Peter L. Ag- 
new, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City; secretary, Dr. Frances 
Henderson, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; treasurer, W. A. 
Larimer, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. New members elected 
to the executive board are: Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Columbia University, New York 
City; Dr. E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
William L. Einolf, University of Pennsyl- 





Dr. Elvin Eyster 


vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. Ste- 
phen J. Turille, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

The two days of the meeting at Cleveland 
were devoted to intensive work. At the 
morning session on February 22, the retiring 
president, Dr. Forkner, gave an address on 
“The Past, Present, and Future of the As- 
sociation.” His address was followed by 
reports from the policies committee. 

On Friday afternoon Professor Paul Sals- 
giver, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, discussed “The Business Educa- 
tion Program of the Armed Services.” He 
was followed by Dr. J. Frank Dame, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who 
spoke on the subject “The Future of Business 
Teacher Organizations and the Part Teacher 
Education Groups Should Play in This De- 
velopment.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting, followed by a discussion of 
“Implications for Business Education of the 
Work of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion” by L. D. Haskew, executive secretary, 
committee on teacher education of the 
American Council on Education. 
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Each lesson consists of a drill on the first page 
with a corresponding test on the reverse side. 
The pages are glued at the edges so that the | 
student does not see the test until he has com- 
pleted the drill. 
are suggested and progress charts are included. 
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A.V.A. Meeting in Buffalo 


The annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association was held in Buffalo, 
New York, on February 6-9. Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby of the state department of education, 
Sacramento, California, was the officer in 
charge of the business section. Clinton A. 
Reed, chief of the bureau of business educa- 
tion, state education department, Albany, 
New York, was the program chairman. 


There were about 1,800 persons in attend- 
ance. The new officers elected are: president, 
Clarence L. Greiber, state director of voca- 
tional and adult education, Madison, Wis- 
consin; treasurer, Charles W. Sylvester, 
director of vocational education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; vice-president, Howard C. Fet- 
terolf, state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation for Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; vice-president, Dr. Grace M. 
Henderson, head of the department of home 
economics, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. The following was the 
program: 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
9:30 A. M. 


Chairman: Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of secondary 
commercial education, Board of Education, Buffalo, 
New York 

Address of Welcome: Harry I. Good, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo, New York 

“What the A. V. A. Can Do for Business Education’”’ 
—Dr. Ira W. Kibby, vice-president, American 
Vocational Association; chief, bureau of business 
education, state department of education, Sacra- 
mento, California 

“The Development of a National System of Clubs 
for Distributive Education Co-operative Pupils” — 
John B. Pope, regional agent, D. E., U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“The Use of Visual Aids in the Training of Salesman”’ 
—J. DeJen, manager, retail development sales of 
appliances, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Lloyd H. Jacobs, supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, New Jersey department of public 
instruction, Trenton, New Jersey 

“How Business Can Co-operate with Teachers of 
Business” —Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

“How Business and the Schools Can Co-operate in 
Training Office Workers”—A. Felmet, personnel 
director, National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, 
New York 


“Business Education Programs for Prospective Op- 
erators of Small Businesses’”—Kenneth Lawyer, 
associate professor of commerce and industry, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sound Slide Film: “We Choose Retailing”—Law- 
rence IT. Thomson, chief, business education divi- 
sion, state education department, Lansing, Michi- 
gan 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: Paul B. Richardson, supervisor, distribu- 
tive education, state education department, Al- 
bany, New York 

“Extension Programs in Distributive Education for 
Adults”—Harry Cohen, supervisor, distributive 
education, School of Business and Civie Adminis- 
tration, The College of the City of New York, New 
York City 

“Distributive Education Programs for Returning 
Veterans’—James A. Dorsey, state supervisor, 
distributive education, state department of educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut 

“Classroom Equipment for Co-operative High School 
Courses’”—John A. Beaumont, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, state board of vocational education, 
Springfield, Illinois 

“The N. R. D. G. A. Looks to Distributive Educa- 
tion”—George Plant, manager, personnel group, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, New York 
City 

Discussion 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
9:30 A. M. 

Chairman: Paul M. Boynton, supervisor of business 
education, Connecticut department of education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

“The Rochester Co-operative Office Occupations 
Program”—Emily D. Thompson, assistant director 
of business education, Board of Education, Roches- 
ter, New York 

“Ability Norms of Office Workers”—Dr. Harm 
Harms, director of business education, Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

“The Cleveland Education for Business Program” — 
Howard E. Wheland, head of the business depart- 
ment, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Discussion 

9:30 A. M. 

Theme—“Distributive Education Programs for Co- 
operatives” 

Chairman: Dr. Ira W. Kibby, vice-president, A. V. A. 
business education section 

Members of the panel: Irene F. Block, co-ordinator, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri; Har- 
old L. Burdick, co-ordinator, Syracuse, New York; 
Gerald W. Munson, co-ordinator, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Paul B. Richardson, state supervisor, dis- 
tributive education, New York State education 
department, Albany, New York; Jennie S. Graham, 
department of retailing, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Buffalo, New York; 
Zarl B. Webb, personnel manager, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Donald K. Beckley, department of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
Louise Bernard, state supervisor, distributive edu- 
cation, state education department, Richmond, 
Virginia; Marguerite Loos, state supervisor, dis- 
tributive education, Columbus, Ohio; Roy Fair- 
brother, state supervisor, distributive education, 
Madison, Wisconsin 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained book- 
keeping outfit emphasizing record keeping for small 
businesses. It provides work for approximately thirty-six 
hours. A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is not 
required. List price $1.20. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Ohio Business Teachers 


D. T. Krauss, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, and president of Ohio Business Teach- 
ers Association, has announced the program 
for the annual meeting on April 26 and 27. 
It will be held in the Deshler Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus. It will open with a reception on 
Friday evening at 8:30 p. M. arranged by a 
committee of local teachers. 

The theme of the meeting will be “Ohio’s 
Postwar Education Problems.” Registration 
will start at 9:00 a. M. on Saturday. Follow- 
ing is the program for the day: 


Saturday, April 27 


9:30 a. M.-10:15 a. M. 

Panel: “‘Ohio’s Business Education Problems’’— 
Harm Harms, director of business education, 
Capital University, Columbus, presiding; non- 
vocational, Howard E. Wheland, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland; vocational, H. M. Doutt, pro- 
fessor of secretarial science, University of Akron, 
Akron; teacher training, W. J. Stone, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, Columbus; dis- 
tributive education, Kenneth Lawyer, associate 
professor of commerce and industry, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 

10:15 a. M.—-10:30 A. M. 

“Qhio’s Concept of Business Education’ —Paul 
Muse, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green 

10:30 a. M. 
Address: Clyde E. Hissong, superintendent of public 
instruction, state of Ohio 
11:15 a. M. 
Report committee on the revision of constitution 
11:30 a. M. 
Business Meeting and Election 
12:30 Pp. M. 

Luncheon: Ballroom 

Address: ‘“‘How Business Education Can Contribute 
to Office Management”—E. A. Rule, office man- 
ager, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 





Saturday Afternoon 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


2:15 p. M.—4:15 P.M. 

Vocational section: chairman, Chloie D. McGlinchay, 
Central High School, Columbus; secretary, Eva 
Wright, West High School, Columbus 

“The Veteran, Is He the Problem, Or Are We?”— 
A. M. Wellington, supervisor of employment 
counseling for the U.S. E. S. 

“The Commercial Teacher and Guidance’”— Mary 
P. Corre, supervisor, division of counseling serv- 
ices for the Cincinnati schools 

“Establishing a Commercial Co-operative Center— 
Organizing the Program’”—Emil Hostetler, co- 
ordinator, High School, Washington Court House 

“Job Supervision and Related Instruction”—R. 
C. Dunlap, co-ordinator, Harding High School, 
Marion 

Discussion 


Teacher-training section: chairman, H. M. Benson, 
chairman of the department of economics and 
business, General Motors Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan; secretary, Inez Wells, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 


April, 1946 


‘Qualifications and Skills of Postwar Business Teach- 
ers’—from the viewpoint of the large city high 
school business department head, C. W. Kam- 
merer, Central High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
from the viewpoint of the university business edu- 
cator, Paul F. Muse, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green; from the viewpoint of the 
medium-sized high school business educator, Mary 
G. Dillon, Sidney High School, Sidney 

Nonvocational section: chairman, Robert Finch, 
supervisor of business education, Cincinnati; 
secretary, Thelma Longshore, Perrysville 


Discussion: “The Relation of Business Education 
to Consumer Education”—leader, Dr. Ray G. 
Price, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


* am e 
Graduate Assistantships 


A limited number of graduate assistant- 
ships for the academic year 1946-47 are 
open in the department of business educa- 
tion of The Woman’s College of The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. These assistantships are of 
three kinds: teaching, research, and lab- 
oratory assistant. Full details can be secured 
by writing Vance T. Littlejohn, Acting 
Head, Department of Business Education, 
The Woman’s College of The University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation will meet in the Pick-Ohio Hotel, 
Youngstown, Ohio, on April 12 and 13. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Responsibili- 
ties in Business Education.” 

The convention will open Friday evening 
with commercial exhibits and social activi- 
ties. On Saturday morning there will be a 
breakfast for all past officers. Dr. P. S. 
Spangler, Duff’s-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, will serve as chairman 
of this breakfast. 

On Saturday morning Paul C. Bunn, su- 
perintendent of Youngstown Public Schools, 
will deliver the address of welcome. The 
choir of Rayen High School will sing. Then 
there will be an election of new officers. 

After the general meeting Saturday morn- 
ing, there will be sections devoted to dis- 
tributive education, secretarial studies, ad- 
ministration, and private schools. Alfred 
H. Quinette of Youngstown, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the local committee. 

The luncheon speaker will be Raleigh P. 
Swanner, an attorney of Youngstown, Ohio, 
who will speak on the subject “Education 
in a Democracy.” 

Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is the president. 
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A New Bookkeeping Guidance Film. 


“Book- 
keeping and Accounting”’ is the title of a new guidance 
film in business education which has been produced by 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. -This is a 400-foot, 
approximately 11-minute, 16 mm. sound motion pic- 
ture. The sound consists of narration; there are no 
synchronized sound effects. 

Summary. The subject is introduced by showing 
that the keeping of a budget in the home is a form of 
accounting. The film then proceeds to show how book- 
keeping is used in both small and large companies to 
keep a record of the transactions of the business. The 
part played by mechanical equipment in record keeping 
is included. 

The work of the accountant is explained by showing 
an audit being made. The film also explains the work 
of the private accountant, the comptroller, the cost 
accountant, and the certified public accountant. 

The film not only describes the work of the book- 
keeper and the accountant but also indicates the tools 
with which they work, the education and training that 
me required, and the promotional possibilities in the 
field. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
use in advanced bookkeeping classes on the high school 
level, in occupations or vocations classes in the junior 
or senior high school years, in junior college orientation 
classes, and in beginning college accounting classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Bookkeeping and Accounting” 
may be purchased from Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 
Des Moines 10, Iowa, at a list price of $50, which is 
subject to a 10 per cent educational discount. This 
company does not rent the film; for rental use, contact 
your regular distributor or film library. 


Tips for Teachers. The Jam Handy Organization 
has produced the 16 mm. sound film “Tips for Teach- 
ers,” which may be shown in eighteen minutes. 


Summary. The importance of the three P’s in suc- 
cessful teaching—personality, preparation, and presen- 
tation—is explained in this film by a teacher. The 
message is a direct one between the teacher and the 
audience through the use of the lecture method supple- 
mented by interesting illustrations of the main points. 
The film does not depict the characteristics of success- 
ful teaching in an actual classroom situation. 

The points that are developed regarding personality 
are: (a) attitude—self-confident, enthusiastic, and 
tactful; (b) appearance; and (c) voice—pleasant, busi- 
nesslike, and colorful. A colorful voice is graphically 
described as one that has a good variety of tone. Clear 
enunciation and gestures are given as two important 
factors in effective speech delivery. 

Although the greater part of the film is devoted to 
the personality factor, several important points are 
made regarding preparation and presentation. A good 
teacher prepares and plans a lesson for each day. His 
preparation includes setting up demonstration pieces. 
A well-prepared lesson is an easy lesson to teach and an 
easy lesson to learn. The chief point made about pres- 
entation is that demonstration frequently means the 
difference between teaching and failing to teach. 
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Recommended Use. “Tips for Teachers” is especially 
recommended for use with college seniors in business 
teacher training classes. The points made are neither 
new nor unusual, but they are presented effectively— 
more so than by most other methods that might be 
used in presenting this same lesson. Experienced 
teachers will find that the film is a good review. 

Sale and Rental. This film may be purchased from 
The Jam Handy Organization, which has the following 
offices: 1775 Broadway Avenue, New York 19, New 
York; 310 Talbot Building, Dayton 2, Ohio; Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D. C.; 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois; 2900 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan; 7046 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California. This company 
does not rent the film; for rental use, contact the Ex- 
tension Division of your State University. 


Motion Study Applied to Letter Indexing. 
This is a 16 mm. sound film which was produced several 
years ago by the Tennessee Valley Authority, but is 
still a good film for college classes. It is a one-reel film 
that may be shown in eleven minutes. 


Summary. Visualized in this film is the story of how 
the method of preparing cross reference records for 
T.V.A. correspondence was improved over a period of 
time. A subject decimal system of filing is used by the 
T.V.A. offices, and to students of filing this means that 
numerous cross references are necessary. 

Originally each cross reference was typed on a 5” x 3” 
card. Merely by substituting 814” x 11” sheets and by 
using carbon paper to prepare the necessary number of 
copies at one writing, production was increased 67 per 
cent. In subsequent stages of development the items 
in the cross index sheets were rearranged to increase 
efficiency. Finally a new multiple-copy form with one- 
time carbon paper inserted by the manufacturer was 
devised; all punctuation marks and capital letters were 
eliminated in the typewritten insertions; and working 
materials on the desk were rearranged so that most of 
them were within easy reaching distance of the typist. 
By these means production was increased over 800 
per cent as compared with that secured when the 5” x 
3” cards were used, and four typists were able to do 
the work of thirty-five. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for col- 
lege classes in office practice, filing, office management. 
and in business management courses that include some 
discussion of motion studies. The film is dated by the 
clothing of the typists, but the instructor can prepare 
his students for the showing by pointing out that this 
is one of the few films dealing with filing and with 
motion study applied to office work. 

The film is not recommended for high school classes. 
It is too advanced for this level of training and students 
would be more amused at the clothing worn by the 
typists than they would be helped by the information 
contained in the film 


Rental. “Motion Study Applied to Letter Indexing” 
may be borrowed without charge from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Information Office, Knoxville, Ten- 
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A transcription 


program in EASY 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


By Whitmore and Wanous 


Recognizing that the goal is job-competence on an office- 
production basis, the student starts from the first day 
trying to boost his transcription speed so that it will be 
somewhat comparable to his straight-typing speed. The 
student progresses through the various steps of tran- 
scribing from accurate plate notes, transcribing from his 
own notes taken from print as part of his home work, tran- 
scribing familiar material taken from dictation, tran- 
scribing unfamiliar material after the notes are ‘‘cold,”’ 
and transcribing unfamiliar material from notes that 
require editing and revision. All these processes include 
training in the correct use of words, punctuation, capital 
letters, spelling, hyphenating words, expressing numbers, 
using titles, using salutations, and using complimentary 
closes in letters. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 


April, 1946 
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. From 


STAGES: 


. From accurate shorthand 


plates 


From student’s own notes 
taken from print 


. From notes taken from dic- 


tation on familiar material 


‘cold’’ notes on unfa- 
rmiliar material 


. From notes on unfamiliar 


material requiring editing 
and revision 
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Parties and Politics in the Local Com- 
munity. November, 1945. Bulletin No. 20. By 
Marguerite J. Fisher and Edith E. Starratt. A 143- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet recommended for 
social studies teachers in secondary schools. It is part 
of a series of publications providing resource material. 
The subject matter covers party organization, nomina- 
tions, campaigns, registration, elections, and other 
political activities. A section comprising twenty-two 
pages is devoted to teaching aids, including suggested 
activities, suggested outcomes, questions, evaluation, 
and a bibliography. Price 50 cents. Order from The 
Nationa) Council for the Social Studies, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Inexpensive Publications of Professional In- 
terest to Business Teachers. 1945. Miscellaneous 
publications No. 3152. Prepared by Clyde W. Hum- 
phrey. A 7-page, mimeographed bulletin containing 
information on reading materials, visual aids, course 
outlines, tests, monographs, and manuals that are 
useful as supplements to basic textbooks. Single copies 
free. Order from Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Jobs and the Woman. 1945. By Ruth M. Leach. 
An 18-page, printed, paper-bound booklet covering 
the following topics: ““Women’s Work before World 
War I,” ““Women at Work During World Wars I and 
II,” “Jobs in the Years Ahead,” “How Management 
Feels about the Working Woman,” “The Future of 
Women in Industry,” “Safeguarding Women in In- 
dustry,” “The Industry vs. Housework Problem,” 
“New Job Horizons—Service Occupations,” “Indus- 
trial Opportunity,” “Factors Affecting Women’s De- 
cision to Work,” and “‘Looking Forward.” Copies are 
available from National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York. 


Business Education in Transition. 1945. Fif- 
teenth yearbook of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and Vicinity. Edited by 
Mrs. Edward C. Chickering. A 205-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book. The book contains eight chapters 
as follows: ““A Word from Our Wartime C. E. A. 
Presidents,” “Supervisors’ Comments on the Transition 
Period,” ‘‘Methods in Accounting, Shorthand and 
Typewriting—Civilian and Military,” “Guidance,” 
“Transition Employment Problems as Applied to Spe- 
cific Groups,” “On the Horizon—Activities Present 
and Prospective of Our Associate Members,” and 
“Practical Classroom Aids.” Part VIII includes the 
constitution of the Association and a list of all previous 
yearbooks. Price $2.00. Order from New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Washington Square East, New 
York 3, New York. 





Consumer Education and the Social Studies. 
Copyright, 1945. By a committee headed by Howard 
R. Anderson. A 24-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
containing a statement prepared by a committee of 
The National Council for the Social Studies for the 
Consumer Education Study. It includes five chapters 
with titles as follows: “A Framework for Consumer 
Education,” “The Placement of Consumer Education 
in the Curriculum,” “Consumer Education Through 
Social Studies Subjects,” “Consumer Education Through 
Social Education,” and ““Toward Evaluation of Pro- 
posed Approaches.” Price 15 cents. Order from Con- 
sumer Education Study, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


We Can Have Better Schools. 1946. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 112. By Maxwell S. Stewart. 
A 82-page, printed, paper-bound booklet covering 
topics such as “‘Weaknesses Revealed by the War,” 
“How Well are Our Teachers Trained?” “Applying 
These Lessons to Our Schools,” “‘Making the School 
Democratic,” “The Farmville Schools,” “Schools in 
American City,” and “Looking to the Future.” Price 
10 cents. Order from Public Affairs Committee Incor- 
porated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 


Reading Factors in Typewriting. 1945. By 
Donald C. Fuller. A 112-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet containing the research study which was given 
the 1943 research award of Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. 
Besides the introduction and a description of the meth- 
ods of investigation, the study contains chapters on 
background of reading, background of vision and central 
processes, background of typewriting and reading in 
typewriting, experimental results, and reading for 
typewriting. Price 60 cents. Order from Miss Marjorie 
Gilbert, Secretary, Beta Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


The Role of Mathematics in Consumer Edu- 
cation. Copyright, 1945. By a committee headed by 
Raleigh Schorling. A 24-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet containing a statement prepared for the Con- 
sumer Education Study by the Commission on Postwar 
Plans of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. It is divided into five chapters as follows: 
“Nature and Purpose of Consumer Education,” “‘Prob- 
lems in Correlating Consumer Education and Mathe- 
matics,” “Organizing the Program,” “Teaching Aids,” 
and “Perspective.” Price 15 cents. Order from Con- 
sumer Education Study, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By McKinsey and Piper 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, represents a 
high degree of refinement of the balance sheet approach. It is con- 
structed of short chapters reasonably uniform in length. The progress 
is developed smoothly. Ample opportunity is provided for personal and 
family records along with business records. Plenty of opportunity is 
provided for applying bookkeeping principles to numerous personal 
uses, such as keeping records for a club, a church, a class, and many 
other types of organizations. Considerable attention is given to records 
of small businesses. 


The completeness, the smoothness, and the ac- 
curacy represent ideals that are seldom attained 
but are actually available in these new volumes. 
You must see them in order to appreciate their 
outstanding merits. 


* 
South-Western Publishing Co 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Feels Great 


Father: “How is it, young man, that I find you 
hugging and kissing my daughter? How is it, I ask 
you?” 

Marine: “It’s great, sir, really great!” 

eee 


Who’s Which? 


Two autoists met in an alley too narrow to permit 
them to pass each other. One of the autoists rose in 
the car and shouted to the other: “I never back up 
for any fool!’ 

The other driver quietly put his car in reverse, 
backed out, and replied: ““That’s all right, I always 
do. 

, ee © e 


Sure Cure 


“How did you make your neighbor keep his hens in 
his own yard?” 

“One night I hid a dozen eggs under a bush in my 
garden and the next day I let him see me gather them. 
I wasn’t bothered after that.” 

e © e 


Fanny Fixed It 


Mistress: “Fanny! Did you mail the two letters | 
gave your” 

Fanny, the maid: “‘Yes’m, at the post office. But 1 
noticed that you put the three-cent stamp on the foreign 
letter, and the five cent stamp on the city letter.” 

— “Oh, my goodness, what a terrible mis- 
take!” 

Fanny: “But I fixed it all right, Mis’ Hawkins, I 
jus’ changed the addresses on the envelopes.” 

eee 


Some People Are Funny 


Joe: “I want to change my name, Your Honor.” 

Judge: “‘What is your name?” 

Joe: “Joe Stinks.” 

Judge: “‘Well, I can’t say that I blame you. And 
what would you like to change it to?” 

Joe: “Charlie.” a 


What To Do 


If a man runs after money—he’s money mad. If he 
keeps it—he’s a capitalist. If he spends it—he’s a play- 
boy. If he doesn’t get it—he lacks ambition. If he 
gets it without working—he’s a parasite. If he gets it 
after a life of hard labor—he’s a fool who got nothing 
from life. 

ee ¢e 


At Least Suggestive 


Defense Attorney: “But if a man is on his hands 
and knees in the middle of the road, does that prove he 
is drunk?” 

Arresting Officer: “‘No, sir, it does not.” 

Defense Attorney: ““Then why arrest him?” 

Arresting Officer: “He was trying to roll up the 
white line.” 
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Not Again 


A proud parent called the newspaper and reported 
the birth of twins. The girl at the news desk didn’t 
quite understand the message over the phone. 

‘Will you repeat that?” she asked. 

‘Not if I can help it,” was the reply. 

e ee 


Didn't Tell 


Mr. Henpeck (to boss): “Sir, I think it’s about time 
J got a raise.” 

Boss: “‘What are you talking about? We just put a 
raise in your envelope last week.” 

Mr. Henpeck: “‘Why doesn’t my wife tell me about 
these things?” ~ 


And Blonde 


Mrs.: “And what possible excuse could the jury have 
for acquitting that woman?” 
Mr. “Insanity, my dear.” 
Mrs.: “What, all twelve of them?” 
eee 


Right Answer 


Salesman: “I say, sonny, is your mother at home?” 

Small boy: “Yes, sir.” 

Salesman (after knocking in vain): “I thought you 
said she was home. 

Small boy: “Yes, sir, but I don’t live here. 


eee 
Sure Test 
“Halt; who goes there?” 


“American.” 

“‘Advance and recite the second verse of “lhe Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 

“T don’t know it.” 

“Proceed, American!” 


+ 2 * 
And Not Heard 


Tourist: **What’s in here?” 
Guide (leading the way into a morgue): “Remains 
to be seen, sir.” 
e ee 


Two Methods 


Red cross workers are telling of the man who gave 
two answers in a first aid course to the question: “What 
would you do if you came upon a man who had col- 
lapsed at the wheel of his car?” 

Answer No. 1: “If he were conscious, I would treat 
him.” 

Answer No. @: “If he were unconscious, I’d jack up 
his car and take the tires.” 

eee 


Downfall 


“The teacher tells me you are at the foot of the spell- 
ing class again.” 

*Ves’m.” 

“And how did that happen?” 


“Got too many 2z’s in scissors.” 
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WANTED: Teacher with degree for accounting, 
mathematics, office machines, and filing. State in your 
letter of application your qualifications, experience, and 
salary expected. Permanent position and opportunity 
for promotion. School located in a city in northern 
Louisiana, Address, No. 192. 





WANTED: Teacher with degree to teach accounting, 
mathematics, office machines, and filing. State in your 
letter of application your qualifications, experience, and 
salary expected. Permanent position and opportunity 
for promotion. School located in a city in northern 
Louisiana. Address, No. 193. 





WANTED: Specialists in merchandising and adver- 
tising, insurance, foreign trade, accounting, and business 
administration; require Master’s degree in major and 
related fields; attractive opportunity for right man. 
Address, No. 195. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy complete school. Will buy equip- 
eo such as office machines and furniture. Address, 
No. 184. 





WANTED: To buy used Rotary calculator, ten-key 
adding machine, Ditto machine, Addressograph, Grapho- 
=o Write description and cash price. Address, 
No. 185. 





WANTED: To buy successful two- to four-teacher 
business college. Ohio location preferred. Would also 
consider position as manager or head of accounting de- 
partment of a strong school. Address, No. 186. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Reputable and well-established business 
school in northern Illinois area; industrial city with 
population of approximately 40,000; capacity of 140 
students; modern equipment; owner selling because of 
other interests; immediate possession. Address, No. 187. 





FOR SALE: Business college; due to the death of the 
owner. Established 46 years ago and it has been operated 
in the same location ever since. It is known throughout 
the state for its efficiency, good will, and high standards. 
Accommodates 50 students. Equipment includes 20 
typewriters, adding machine, electric bank posting ma- 
chine, Comptometer, dictaphone; all are in good condi- 
tion. School is being operated by owner’s daughter until 
it is sold. Address, No. 188. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in good school located in 
Michigan. Is now undergoing an expansion program. 
Need man or woman with experience and good record as 
solicitor and promoter. Good territory. Address, No. 189. 





FOR SALE: One of the oldest business colleges in the 
state of Kansas. In continuous operation for more than 
50 years. Badly affected by the war, but coming nicely 
back. Present monthly cash income, all sources, $300. 
One all-around teacher, man or woman, can handle at 
present. Will soon need an assistant. Located in a pros- 
perous manufacturing, educational, agricultural city of 
14,000. Low rent. Address, No. 190. 





FOR SALE: Business school in southern New England. 
A well-equipped school in a good location. Fine territory. 
School with good history. Owner wishes to retire. Priced 
reasonably. Address, No. 194. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Forty-five school desks; in excellent con- 
dition; priced reasonably. Desks demountable for easy 
shipment. Address, No. 191. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel series 











of lessons for a student with only the right hand. List 
price 28 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
April, 1946 


Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





Eighth of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





Addison Richter occupied a seat in a 
country school I once taught. The neighbor- 
hood was populated by Irish and German 
families. 

A dozen big, strapping fellows in that 
school were heavier and stronger than I. 
Only one of them could be rated higher than 
the fifth or sixth grade. The one exception, 
Ad, is the subject of my story. He was a 
slow, plodding sort of chap, but he was 
studious. He would not study grammar, 
geography, or history, but insisted on spend- 
ing his time on mathematics. 

Ad had an old Ray’s Higher Arithmetic 
which he had “worked through” several 
times. Now and then he would be stumped, 
but he did not often call for help (a lucky 
“break” for me). I got him started in ele- 
mentary algebra, but he soon went back to 
Ray’s. Then I tried an old bookkeeping 
textbook on him. It seemed to stir his curi- 
osity. 

About that time I left to teach in a busi- 
ness college in which I had spent some sum- 
mers in study. Ad followed me to the big 
city and enrolled for about everything in 
sight, including shorthand and typewriting. 

He did reasonably well in all his studies 
except shorthand. His principal advised 
him to drop that subject and to devote his 
time to the accounting side, but he stuck to 
both. I never saw a fellow so persistent or 
methodical in his practice of word forms. 
He began to see the need of grammar, for 
the first transcript he turned in began each 
line with a capital letter and ended with a 
period because he “thought that was the 
rule.” It looked hopeless. 

But, believe it or not, that fellow did 
eventually get an office job in which he did 
some secretarial work. I used to see his 
initials on letters that came from a large 
wholesale shoe company. Then I saw him 
on the road as a salesman. Not long ago he 
looked me up for “old times’ sake,” and we 
had a good visit. It was quite gratifying to 
me to know that he was (and I suppose 
still is) doing well as the proprietor of a 
furniture store. It was his everlasting 
“stick-to-it-iveness” that put him over. 
That is why I rank him as an unforgettable. 
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California State Conference 


B. W. Spencer, president of California 
Business Educators’ Association has an- 
nounced plans for the state convention in 
the Hotel Californian, Fresno, on April 13. 
The theme of the program will be “What’s 
Ahead for Business Education in California.” 

At the morning meeting, Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
chief of the bureau of business education, 
state department of education, Sacramento, 
will preside. The following will be the morn- 
ing program: 

Address: “‘We Move Ahead’”—Roy E. 
Simpson, state superintendent of public 
instruction 

Address: “Trends and Changes in Cali- 
fornia’s Employment Pattern”— Van 
Beuren Stanbery, chief of technical 
staff, California Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission 

Panel discussion: “Implications for Busi- 
ness Education’”—leader, Dr. William 
Blackler; panel to be selected later 





At noon Dean Malloch, member of the 
Board of Education, Fresno, will speak on 
the subject “Balancing the Books of Educa- 
tion.” 

Daniel Siemens, vice-president of the 
California Business Educators’ Association 
will preside at the afternoon session. This 
session will be devoted to a showing of teach- 
ing aids and displays of various recent visual 
aids in business education. 

* * . 


Washington State Meeting 


The Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers Association will have a luncheon 
and afternoon meeting on Saturday, May 4. 
The meeting will start after the luncheon at 
12:15 p. Mm. in the Mayflower Hotel, Seattle. 
Ralph Christie, Stadium High School, Ta- 
coma, is the chairman. 

There will be two addresses as follows: 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” by W. 
Harmon Wilson, editor of THe BALANCE 
SHEET, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Business Educa- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska” 
by Charles T. Battin, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics and business admin- 
istration, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 

After the addresses there will be a business 
meeting. 

Music will be furnished by Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle. The reception committee 
consists of Margaret Schwartz, Garfield High 
School, Seattle; Patience B. Lockhart, West 
High School, Seattle; and Bertha Martin, 
Lincoln High School, Seattle. 
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Bogart Heads Muncie Conference 


The twenty-third annual business educa- 
tion conference was held at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, on Febru- 
ary 16. At that conference Fred Bogart, 
Central High School, Muncie, was elected 
chairman for next year. The newly elected 
vice-chairman is Lawrence Thompson, Speek- 
way High School, Indianapolis. The new 
secretary is Ruth Wagner, Kokomo High 
School, Kokomo. 


N. E. A. Business Teachers 


The Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association is 
making plans for the holding of a “‘stream- 
lined” meeting of a combined professional 
and business nature in Buffalo, New York, 
on July 1, 1946, as a part of the activities of 
the N. E. A. annual convention, according 
to an announcement by Erwin M. Keithley, 
president. 

Inasmuch as the annual convention of the 
N. E. A., to be held in Buffalo during the 
first week in July, is to be confined to a 
meeting of delegates only again this year, it 
is suggested that business teachers try to 
arrange to attend the annual N. E. A. meet- 
ing as delegates representing their local or 
district associations of the N. E. A. This 
would make it possible to attend also the 
special meeting of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 
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Tennessee Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Tennessee Education Association will hold 
a luncheon meeting in the main dining room 
of the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Knoxville, on 
April 19. Professor G. H. Parker, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, is president. John 
Maggart of Carthage is the secretary- 
treasurer. 

Members will be greeted by the Honorable 
Burgin E. Dossett, state commissioner of 
education, Nashville. Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
professor of business education, New York 
University, New York City, will speak on 
the subject “Job Standards Must Set the 
Goals of Business Education.” He will be 
followed by Charles E. Zoubek, editor of the 
Gregg News Letter, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, who will give a dem- 
onstration of blackboard techniques in the 
shorthand classroom. 

After the business session Albert Tangora 
of the Royal Typewriter Company will give 


a demonstration. 
CZABALANCE SHEBT 












